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PREFACE. 



My Dear Brother Fishermen, — I have a favour to 
ask at your hands, and that is, kindly look through this 
preface before proceeding to dip into the various chapters 
that follow, because in a preface an author is supposed 
to give the reason for his work and briefly explain the 
scope of that work. In this edition, which has been 
most carefully re-written and revised, I have made two 
or three special features, adding four fresh chapters. 
This branch of our sport — Roach and Bream fishing — 
has far more votaries than any other ; one fact that 
goes to prove it being that the first edition is exhausted, 
and a demand for more imperative. 

There are in scores of big towns and cities many 
thousands of factory and other workers who dearly love 
a day's fishing, and have not the time or opportunity 
to travel far and wide in search of their sport. The work- 
shop bell or steam buzzer at noon on Saturdays signals a 
cessation of the week's toil, and soon after troops of 
these workers are wending their way, rod in hand, and 
basket on back, to the nearest river, drain, canal, or 
reservoir. The great majority of these working-men 
anglers are Roach and Bream fishermen pure and simple. 
They are content to sit quietly on the banks of the 
himibler waters, watching the float and drinking down 
a supply of fresh air that renews their strength and fits 
them for the next week's toil. They consider themselves 
well rewarded if they only succeed in catching a dish of 
Roach, or a basket of Bream. Many of these men have 
not the time to make a complete study of the craft and 
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to reason out for themselves the why and wherefore of 
every little detail of fish Ufe and the peculiarities of the 
finny tribe. There are, I am aware, in every town 
working-men anglers who are amazingly clever Roach 
and Bream fishermen — ^no words of mine would profit 
them in the least — ^but, on the other hand, the in- 
experienced far outnumber the very expert ones. It is 
to the former that I am now addressing m5^elf, and trust 
they will derive some benefit from the instructions here 
laid down. 

If there is a special feature in this little book, it will be 
found in Chapter VII., where I treat a distinguished 
member of the Roach family at greater length, from a 
practical standpoint than I think it has ever been 
treated before in a work on bottom fishing. There are 
six chapters on Roach fishing, in which I carefully note 
the difference between stream fishing and still water 
Reaching, each separate style being treated By itself, 
and the tackle and method of using it being kept distinct 
from any other style. Another feature of the book is 
Chapter V., in which I describe at length the method of 
Roach fishing adopted by those very kings in the sport — 
the London Roach pole anglers. 

Roach fishing has been a favourite pastime of mine 
now for more than forty years, and during that time I 
have fished in more than a dozen different counties, and 
in nearly a score of different rivers, and have had also 
the great privilege of fishing in the company of experts 
in all those varied districts, and gained most valuable 
experience. 

The pocket of the working-man angler has also been 
constantly before me ; the principle of economy, based 
upon a long practical knowledge, has been the leading 
idea guiding me throughout the work. 
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I am also one of yourselves ; for many years I worked 
as boy and man in the fields, the workshop, and the 
factory, and have sympathies in common with you. I 
have known what it is to feel the grinding pinch of 
poverty, and been glad to commune with nature as un- 
folded by the riverside. Fishing has been my great 
hobby, and I hope and trust that these remarks of 
mine may enable some poor man to enjoy the sport and 
feel better for the experience. 

I would also ask the literary critic to be as merciful as 
he can, remembering the fact that I had, by stern neces- 
sity, to leave school at the early age of ten, and what I 
know in the shape of learning has been picked up by the 
wayside and the hedges, and so, naturally, the words I 
employ are simple, but I hope and trust that they are 
to the point, so that the veriest novice cannot make a 
mistake. 

I might also add that I have in this edition re-written 
the chapters on Bream, adding considerable matter of the 
utmost importance, that the young angler will find of 
more than passing interest and likely to assist him 
materially in his quest for those fish. 

All that is good in this volume I dedicate to my brother 
working-men anglers, and leave it in their hands with 
the greatest confidence, it is my favourite and my best. 

The Illustrations in this work are from photos taken 
by Mr. T. W. Lawrence and Mr. A. Hendry, to whom 
I tender my sincere thanks. 

John Wm. Martin 

rThe Trent Otter'*). 

London^ 1905. 
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PART III. 

THE ROACH. 

CHAPTER I. 

ROACH AND ROACH FISHING. 

Roach Fishermen — Ancient v. Modern Roach — Shyness of Roach 
— Fecundity of Roach — A Remarkable Incident — How did they 
get them ? — Description and peculiarities of Roach — Habits and 
haunts of Roach — Food of Roach — Weight of Roach — Good Bags — 
Roach fishing — The Sheffield style — The Nottingham style — Still 
water Roaching — Striking with a wobbly rod — Two good days on 
the Trent and Thames. 
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The Roach, whose common kind to every flood doth fall." 



Bottom fishermen, and their name nowadays can be 
called legion, dearly love a day's roach fishing. It 
hardly matters whether they make a speciality of chub, or 
barbel, or bream ; they are nevertheless always ready 
for a bit of roaching. There is also a large class of 
anglers who confine their attention exclusively to this 
branch of fishing ; they are never tempted to try any 
other, and I have fancied more than once that they 
rather prided themselves on the fact. But there is one 
thing certain : a successful roach fisherman stands on 
the very highest rung of the angling ladder. He must be 
possessed of great skill, patience and ingenuity, and also 
of a thorough knowledge of the habits of the fish. He 
must also be able to detect the places where roach are 
likely to be found, and know what places they avoid ; he 
must pay particular attention to a number of the most 
minute details, a good swim must be selected, and then it 
must be fished at the exact depth ; a very fine tackle must 
be used, and in hooking a roach the angler must have the 
orthodox roach trick, and do it in the twinkling of an 
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eye. Dame Juliana Bemers, writing of this fish, sa5rs : 
" the roche is an easy fysshe to take." Perhaps it might 
have been four hundred years ago when that good old 
lady wrote of fish and fishing. Even coming down a 
little later, we find Izaak Walton speaking of the roach 
in these terms : " he is accounted the water sheep for 
his simplicity or foolishness." These two old writers 
were perhaps justified in making these remarks, but 
nowadays the well-fed, good-conditioned, and aldermanic 
roach of any well-fished river are not to be caught by any 
tyro, as soon as August gets in, at any rate. They are 
then amazingly shy of the hook, and appear to be pretty 
wide-awake, perhaps taking stock of the angler and his 
proceedings. They seem to be very highly educated 
during the autumn months, and cannot stand a reckless 
stamping by the angler up and down the bank, or splash- 
ing about with heavy-weighted tackle. To be a success- 
ful roach fisherman, the motto must be ** Fine and far 
off." Keep out of sight as much as possible, use suitable 
tackle, proper baits, and be in a good swim, and if the 
roach are not what you could call well on the feed, you 
will stand a chance of deceiving a few of them ; even 
when they are ** on," it is necessary to pay attention to 
a number of minute details, or else they will very soon be 
driven " off." Roach, in a pond where they are small 
and ill-fed, might perhaps allow themselves to be caught 
by any sort of bait and tackle ; even river roach durmg 
June are sometimes perfectly reckless, allowing them- 
selves to be caught by dozens with the cad-bait when the 
milt has been running from them ; but these cases are 
exceptions. 

The roach is one of the most plentiful of all freshwater 
fishes. Hardly any stream, lake or pond (of any size) but 
what contains it ; indeed, it not infrequently happens 
that there are quantities of them in some sheets of water 
where even their very existence was not known, and if 
by any chance the fact was discovered, the owner of the 
water was at a loss to account for their presence. In 
connection with this question I once read a very remark- 
able instance. A writer in one of the sporting journals 
said ; " I know of a small lake that was emptied of water 
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and fish. The lake is about three acres in extent, and 
did not exceed six feet in depth. The water was run off 
by means of a sluice. The bottom of the lake was fairly 
level and pretty firm ; a crop of rye grass was sown on 
it, which yielded an enormous crop. For three succes- 
sive seasons the same thing was done. Under these 
circumstances it is certain that no fish could have been 
by any possibiUty left, there being no water except an 
occasional shower of rain or a fall of snow for the whole 
of the three years referred to. After cutting the grass 
for the final time, the water was let in through a fine 
grating, and in the depth of winter. The water, in 
addition, came from a spring supplied by a well on the 
hillside, in which there were no fish. Thus no roach, or 
indeed fish of any kind, could have found their way into 
the lake, and yet three years afterwards the place literally 
swarmed with roach. Can anybody give me an idea 
how this could have happened ?" This question seems 
to me to be a poser. I could hardly accept the theory 
put forward by the writer of the letter just quoted ; he 
thought that probably water-fowl might have carried 
the spawn there sticking to theif legs, or that the same 
fowl might have swallowed the spawn and passed it out 
again without being digested. If I might offer a theory, 
I should say, perhaps the impregnated ova or spawn is 
capable of lying on the ground or among the roots of the 
weeds for years at a stretch without vivifying into life, 
the same as the chrysalis of certain insects will ; the 
advent of the fresh water into the lake forming the start- 
ing point of the swarms of roach that had created such 
surprise. ^ 

The roach is also 5 member of the carp family, his 
specific name being " Cj^jrinus Rutilus." When in 
good condition he is a very handsome fish. Yarrell thus 
describes him : " The colour of the upper part is dusky 
green with blue reflections, becoming lighter on the sides, 
and passing into silvery white on the belly ; the irides 
yellow, cheeks and gill covers silvery white ; dorsal and 
caudal fins pale brown tinged with red ; the scales are 
rather large, marked with consecutive and radiating 
Unes ; large eyes, the circles of which are of a gold colour. 
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and the iris red. Their scales are very smooth, except 
during and just after spawning time, when they feel to 
the touch as a nutmeg grater." From this it would ap- 
pear that our roach is possessed of considerable personal 
beauty, which I, for one, do not intend to deny. Indeed, 
an October roach, when in condition, is a lovely fish, and 
a dish of a dozen pounders is a splendid sight, and one 
that any angler, no matter how clever and experienced 
he is, will be mightily proud of, more especially if he 
himself happens to be the lucky captor. A roach has 
a small head and a hard mouth, and a peculiar top Up ; 
this lip, if you take hold of it, raise it, and bring it for- 
ward, shows to you that it has the power of elongation, 
and that it is shaped something like a hood. This power 
of the roach to alter the shape of its mouth goes to prove 
that he can feed in a variety of ways, grope along the 
bottom like a barbel or gudgeon, take a bait in midwater, 
and even from the surface like a dace. Perhaps this 
telescopic mouth may have something to do with the 
roach's power of so promptly blowing out a suspicious 
bait, which act puzzles the novice more than a little ; but 
more of this further on. These fish may very readily be 
confounded with others of an apparently similar char- 
acter, but which, on closer observation side by side, are 
widely different. When I was secretary and weighing-in 
officer of an angling club, certain members would some 
odd times bring in to be booked as roach two and even 
three pounds chub, under the idea that they had got hold 
of an extra fine specimen of the ** rutilus " family. 

Roach spawn about the latter end of May, and are won- 
derfully prolific, as many as 125,000 eggs being counted 
in the ovum of a pound fish. Foftome little time after 
this operation they are very dirty and slimy, and have 
a lot of rough white pimples on their scales. About this 
time they retire among the weeds, and feed a good deal 
on those weeds and the insects foimd among them. As 
soon as July gets well in they leave the fastnesses of the 
weed beds and take more to the open water and the 
gravelly swims, and are then found in large numbers in 
such places, and the clear runs by the side of rushes and 
ags. In another week or two, say by the latter end of 
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July or the beginping of August, the weed gets out of 
them, and the vefy sUmy coat they wore quite wears off ; 
their scales are smooth and bright, and their fins nice 
and clear. Now they begin to get very shy indeed, and 
it requires an artist in the business to take them. These 
fish prefer a clean, sandy bottom, and don't hke a muddy 
one, being in my opinion a very clean fish. The baits 
have to be sweet, and no suspicion of tobacco juice or 
dirt about them, or he will have none of them. Roach 
are very fond of a lazy eddy by the side of a swift stream, 
but being a bulky fish are not found much in very strong 
and rapid waters ; they Hke the slow, lazy curls under 
bushes, the quiet lay-byes or comers away from the 
main stream ; swims that flow at a rate of not more than 
two miles an hour, or in the curls, eddies and dimples 
in the vicinity of a weir, or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of an old wooden bridge, and sometimes in the 
shallows of a mill tail. These are the principal places 
to look for roach in a swiftly flowing river. In slow 
rivers, broads, and lakes, that abound with these fish, 
they can be found nearly anywhere, provided the bottom 
is all right and the locality suitable ; but I shall divide 
the subject into two parts, one part treating of still 
water roaching, and the other stream fishing, in the fol- 
lowing chapters. The food of roach consists of weeds, 
cad-baits, grubs, flies, worms, fresh-water shrimps, 
insects, spawn of other fish, etc.; while as baits he will 
take gentles, paste, bread, malt, wheat, pearl barley, et 
hoc genus homne. As a fish for the table he is several 
degrees better than either the barbel or the chub ; nicely 
fried in plenty of lard, and browned, he is not at all bad 
faring ; in fact, I am very fond of a good-conditioned 
autumn roach out of a gravelly river. I should think the 
top weight of our English roach can be put down at 3lb., 
and even this would only be reached on very rare occasions. 
I can only remember seeing two caught of that weight, 
and they were got in the salmon net, as mentioned in the 
chapter on barbel. A 2lb. roach is considered a very 
good one indeed, and thought worthy of a glass case. 
The Hampshire Avon, I am told, contains the largest 
roach, specimens from two to two and a half poimds, or 
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even a little over, being frequently taken. The Ouse in 
Huntingdonshire has some splencfid roach in its waters, 
one angler that I know frequently getting individuals 
up to two and a half pounds in weight. I don't know 
how it is, but out of the thousands of roach I have killed 
in one river or another, I never got one of two pounds 
to my rod. Once I thought I had reached the goal of 
my ambition, and landed a veritable two-pounder ; but, 
alas ! a careful weighing-in only made him ilb. isjoz. — 
very near it, in all conscience, but still not the one. 
From one and a half to one and three-quarter pounds I 
have had plenty. I once picked a dozen fish out of a 
very large bag I made in the Ouse that scaled eighteen 
pounds. My two best bags of roach taken in the Trent 
contained among others fifteen fish weighing fourteen 
pounds, and seventeen fish weighing fifteen pounds. 
Taking things aU round a half-pounder is a size- 
able one, a pounder is a good one, a pound-and-a- 
half fish ought to make any honest angler's heart rejoice, 
while if he did get a two-pounder, his mission on earth is 
fulfilled. The reservoirs at Tring, Hertfordshire, how- 
ever, contain some very large roach ; at least, everybody 
calls them true roach. I have visited the place, and the 
fish certainly are not rudd ; there might be a strain of 
something else in them, but a careful examination fails 
to prove them anything except roach. Mr. W. King, a 
gentleman who frequently visited the water, has a case 
of six taken in one day, the united weight of which 
went a little over eighteen pounds — the largest a couple 
of ounces over three pounds — a case of preserved roach 
that I should say has no equal an5rwhere. The late Mr. 
Wheeldon had one of 2lbs. lo ozs. from the Avon in 
Hampshire ; and a Lea roach taken some years ago and 
preserved went, so the inscription on the case says, 
3lbs. 40ZS. It also appears that many of the southern 
rivers contain larger roach than they have hitherto been 
credited with holding. I have been astounded by the 
number of roach weighing two poimds and upwards 
that have been taken during the past few seasons. A 
record has been carefully kept of all such fish that have 
been verified by club secretaries and other responsible 
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persons, and I find that there have been no fewer than 
sixty recorded in two seasons, ranging from two pounds 
up to that monster that was taken out of a reservoir at 
Bristol, which tipped the beam at 3lbs. loj^ozs. 

I have been a roach fisherman for over forty years, and 
have wetted my Unes in more than a dozen different 
counties, and have had exceptional opportunities, but 
the really heavy bags of roach I have taken can be 
counted on the fingers of both hands. I know my readers 
Uke to know how a writer has fared, and it will be inter- 
esting if I say that the largest bag of roach I took from 
the Trent contained one hundred and fifty fish, weighing 
over a hundred pounds ; this, however, was with two 
rods, the bait being gentles. The heaviest lot from the 
Witham was ninety fish, going sixty-one pounds, the 
bait being '* King's Natural." From the Ouse I once got 
one hundred and thirty-six fish, twenty of these going 
a pound and upwards ; altogether nearly seventy pounds. 
Another time from the same river I got one hundred and 
sixty-seven, these only averaging about six ounces 
each ; bait in both these instances being boiled wheat, 
the latter bag being made at Littleport and the former 
near Huntingdon. From the Thames at Pangbourne I 
had over a hundred roach in one day that must have gone 
fifty pounds, but I only retained thirty-seven that 
weighed twenty-five pounds ; the bait in this case being 
bread crust. The weights given are rather under the 
mark than over, as I returned the greater part of all 
catches to the water, except the Witham catch, and that 
bag had fish ranging from half a pound to a trifle over a 
pound, one of the finest lots of my career. I set these 
down as exceptional cases — not by any means as boasting 
— but to show the young angler that the catches of a 
lifetime of roach alone, are only few and far between. 

And now just a few words on the various styles of 
roach fishing that I have seen during my piscatorial 
wanderings. The rivers and waters are very varied in 
this character, even in one particular district. Some of 
the rivers are slow and sluggish in the extreme, others 
again are streamy and shallow, wliilst others widen out 
into meres, broads or lakes, with sometimes a consider* 
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able depth of water ; yet, again, the waters of others are 
nothing but artificial drains, rather narrow, with no 
stream at all ; one thing is certain about these fen waters, 
it hardly matters which class of water it is, they all con- 
tain vast quantities (more or less) of splendid roach. 
There appears to me to be at least three different schools 
of roach fishermen on the banks of these waters, each one 
fishing in his own particular way, and each separate 
style is adapted for the class of water operated upon. 
On some of the narrower canals and drains, where the 
water is not above six feet or so deep, and very still, the 
more successful roachers follow what is sometimes called 
the Sheffield style. The outfit used is of the very lightest 
possible build : the rod is a little ten-foot weapon, 
weighing probably about as many ounces, fairly stiff, and 
with a strike about it that is sharp and at once direct 
from the point, so that if a cunning old roach, who is 
endeavouring to quietly suck a bait from the hook with- 
out moving the float, makes the very smallest of errors 
and betrays his presence by only a tiny quiver of the said 
float, he is himself deceived in consequence of the 
strike of the rod top being so prompt and accurate. 
The wooden reel also used by these men is a very Ught 
three-inch one, fairly easy running ; the plaited silk 
line is nearly as fine as can be procured, the float in many 
cases is only a little porcupine quill, carrying not more 
than three very small split shots. Sometimes this float 
is only a tiny crow quill, with one shot, while the bottom 
tackle itself is a yard of the very finest drawn gut, hardly 
visible to the naked eye when held a few yards away, 
and yet the ease and certainty that pound roach and 
upwards are played and landed on even that frail tackle is 
something marvellous to the uninitiated. Another class 
of roachers operate on the more streamy, shallower 
rivers by what is known as the Nottingham style. This 
style requires a heavier set of tackle than the one just 
noted, and is in my opinion the very style par excellence 
for killing roach in the heavier streams, where the water 
runs somewhat faster than it does in the generality of 
fenland rivers. The tackle used by these men is nearly 
as fine as it can be ; when I said just now that it was a 
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little heavier, I meant the float was a little larger, say a 
smiall swan quill carrying some half a dozen medium- 
sized shots on the tackle. This style of fishing also 
requires a light and stiff rod, about eleven feet in length 
wll be the best, and it must also be smart and prompt 
in its action, so that it will respond promptly at the will 
of the user, and hook a roach in an instant, even if the 
angler's float happened to be twenty yards away down 
stream. The roach that inhabit these streamy places, 
where the water runs with a rather swifter current, take 
a bait somewhat different to their brethren in the very 
<iuiet waters. As just hinted, these latter are sly and 
cunning to a very remarkable degree, robbing the hook 
of the novice time after time without so much as giving 
him the slightest hint as to their presence. Stream 
xoach, on the other hand, must of necessity betray their 
bite ; the baited hook is ghding down the stream, the 
:fish must attack the bait somewhat quickly, and if the 
float is a correct one and properly weighted some idea 
of this bite is communicated to the angler. 

But by far the larger number of these roach fishermen 
ply their craft in very deep and sluggish water, ranging 
irom ten to fifteen feet in depth, with a stream so quiet 
that the float scarcely travels down it at all. For success- 
fully fishing this class of water it is necessary to have a 
Tod somewhat different to those already mentioned. 
Bank anglers will find that the majority of these slow 
Timning and deep rivers are fringed with reeds, and 
generally have a weed bed all along the margin stretching 
some four or five feet into the stream. A judicious 
appUcation of the plummet will in many cases tell our 
roach fishermen that just over these weeds the bottom is 
Jevel and clear with a uniform depth of say ten feet. In 
order to fish these places properly the rod should be 
fourteen- feet in length, stiff and Ught ; this length of rod 
is required in order to reach comfortably over the weeds, 
and more especially is it required if the water should 
ohance to be, as I have found in scores of good swims, 
nearer fourteen or fifteen-feet deep than ten. This rod 
should be one that is prompt and sharp in its action, 
because in this class of swim the roach are as sly as can 
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be, and the bigger the fish the slyer they are. In bitiiig, 
the float only moves the very slightest, and as quick 
as can be ; the strike must be on the very instant or it 
will be too late. I have seen rods in the hands of certain 
fen anglers that would not hook two roach out of every 
dozen bites ; they wobbled down to the very hand, and 
in striking, instead of switching the point upwards, the 
point would, even if held a yard above the surface, duck 
downwards and strike the water before the stroke could 
take effect and the fish be hooked. This action on the 
part of your rod would be fatal to your success as a 
roacher in these very deep and quiet waters. Any 
angler who feels a Httle doubt as to this statement should 
try a little experiment at home. If he has a fourteen- 
foot roach rod which might be described as moderately 
stiff and not very wobbly, let him put it together and 
take hold of the butt as if he were fishing ; hold the point 
eighteen inches above a table and strike gently, as 
though responding to a roach bite, and the chances are 
that in nine cases out of ten the point of the rod will first 
duck downwards and touch the table before it strikes 
upwards to hook the imaginary fish ; and if this would 
even happen in using a fairly good and stiff rod, what 
must it be in a very limber one ? I shall have occasion 
to refer to this subject again, so will leave it for the 
present. Briefly, the foregoing remarks give a few hints 
and some idea of the various styles of roach fishing in 
vogue in different waters. I will try to explain them all 
in detail as I proceed. Before doing so, however, I 
would just ask you to go with me in fancy to a scene or 
two that are stamped upon my memory ; scenes that 
never fade, even when our tottering fingers can no 
longer hold the rod, or our faltering footsteps no longer 
tramp the meadows and the marshes. A splendid day 
in early September, the harvest had all been gathered in, 
and the park at East Stoke, belonging to Sir Henry 
Bromley, that skirts a considerable stretch of the river 
Trent is looking its very best. The river itself on that 
particular morning, owing to a couple of days* heavy 
rain, had risen something like a foot, and was tinged 
with that colour so beloved of the roach fisherman • 
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the wind was sighing softly among those ancient trees, 
and every now and then a little shower of leaves would 
flutter down upon the surface of the water. In the centre 
of the river the stream was running at a pretty fair 
speed, but at the side, where on ordinary occasions it 
hardly ran at all, it was now curling and dimpling in a 
highly suggestive manner. A broken bank extended for 
some Uttle distance and a Httle promontory that pro- 
jected outwards stopped the force of the main stream, 
forming behind it the most lovely eddy and stream it 
had ever been my good fortune to see. This projecting 
bank caused the stream just there to set outwards, audit 
looked so tempting with its slow and lazy curl that I 
determined to make my first start there. 

Seven feet was the depth I found, after putting the 
tackle together and taking a few prehminary swims. The 
Nottingham style of roach fishing was pre-eminently the 
style to adopt, for sitting down in the shelter of the hollow 
bank the float could be cast at the edge of the stream 
and eddy and some ten feet from the water's brink, and 
before it reached the end of the swim it had doubled its 
distance from the bank. It was an easy matter to 
groundbait a place like that, nip a bit of tough ground- 
bait into a ball the size of a small apple and cast it on the 
edge of the eddy, and it sunk out of sight as it slowly 
went down the stream : a few minutes later a couple of 
fat and twirling gentles were on the hook, and the swan 
quill was traversing that swim from end to end. Half 
a dozen swims and no result ; then at the next the red 
tip suddenly ducked, and *' chung," the twang of that 
line made music like a harp string, and the thrill that 
crept even down to my finger tips was responsive to the 
music. Ah ! a good three-quarter pounder, fighting his 
last battle with grim determination, but the landing-net 
did the rest, and so the day went on with varying 
fortunes ; now a pounder, ever and anon a half-pounder 
or less, which were carefully returned twenty or thirty 
yards lower down stream. Hour by hour the bag gradu- 
ally grew heavier, until the lengthening shadows warned 
me tiiat I had a six miles tramp before me. Counting 
the spoils I foimd thirty roach that later on weighed just 
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twenty pounds, a catch that could have been doubled, 
so splendid was the condition of the water, and so well 
at times during the day did those fish bite ; added to the 
fact that the water was preserved and leave difficult to 
obtain ; but enough for one day, and more than enough 
said I. The setting sun had clothed the fleecy clouds in 
a mass of flame, the woods on the hill tops were already 
beginning to look dark and gloomy, a green woodpecker 
with its curious jumping flight uttered its weird laughing 
note, and a couple of yellow wagtails were waving their 
farewell, as I left that historic spot, hungry but 
happy. 

Another lovely day in early October, and the river 
Thames between Pangbourne and Goring was in the very 
pink of condition. The water had been in more or less 
a clouded and heavy state for weeks at a stretch, during 
that memorable summer and autumn. The beech 
woods on the opposite side of the river were looking well, 
and clouds of woodpigeons were whirUng over the tops 
of the trees, and skimming away across the valley. Not 
far from the old oak tree that stands by itself close to 
the river, the water narrows and flows considerably 
faster than it does either higher up or lower down stream, 
and there that morning I found a swim some eight feet 
deep, just over a big fringe of flags, and within easy 
reach of my fifteen-foot white cane Thames rod. That 
morning was one of the rare days when the roach were 
mad on and kept on for the whole of the time I was 
there. A few preHminary swims with various baits that 
produced very Uttle results did not give promise of the 
luck that was to come ; but putting on a tiny cube of 
bread crust the whole aspect was changed, and fast and 
furious grew the fun, as roach after roach was successfully 
landed ; some of them even coming from the rapid 
water further out. I put that day down as one of the 
best I ever had, and the best roach were biting as I had 
to hurry away to catch the homeward train. The very 
moorhens that beckoned and dipped, the pheasants 
that flew homeward across the river, the ducks at the 
farmhouse quacked their S5anpathy, and even the guinea 
iowls on the fence were loud in their cries, " Come back. 
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come back/' as I reluctantly shouldered my basket and 
left one of the finest scenes that old father Thames can 
show us. 

Ah ! these are memories that cling to us when other 
things have faded, and gives an answer to those who 
would say that our sport is an ignoble one ! Ignoble, 
indeed ! Let him answer who has saluted nature in all 
its changing moods ; who has cast his line when the 
fruit hangs heavy in the orchards, or the blackberries 
festoon the hedgerows, or the golden grain has been 
waving ripple on ripple far up the slopes of the hills, and 
also when the frost has clothed everything in a gUttering 
garb of white and nature is at rest. Let cynics say what 
they like ; we have felt the power and enjoyed the 
influence, because the memory of a dozen days Uke the 
two I have feebly tried to picture during the whole of a 
long Hfe softens all disappointment and makes us feel 
glad that we have Hved our Kves and been privileged to 
enjoy one of the quietest and most contemplative sports 
that the whole realm of nature offers. 



CHAPTER II. 
THE ROACH (continued). 



ROACH FISHING IN STILL WATER. 
(ON ROACH BITES AND THE OUTFIT). 

Choosing a Roach Rod — An Ouse pattern — The Author's Roach 
Rod — A hit of sound advice — Rod-rings — The Reel and Line^-Gut 
Lines and Gut Hooks — Roach Floats — What is a Roach bite ? — A 
horn Roacher — Sucking in, and bloiving out, the Bait — Striking the 
fish — " Missed hint " — The reason why — The Bleak nuisance — 
Slow V. quick-sinking baits — Those small tormenters. 

When the young tyro, or even the would-be roach fisher- 
man of mature years, walks mto a tackle dealer's shop for 
the purpose of choosing his rod, in nine cases out of ten 
he selects one that is made up of a number of short joints, 
say from two to three feet each in length, because his 
first consideration is that it is nice and handy to carry 
about, £md also he perhaps considers that it can be car- 
ried out of sight under his coat, as if he were ashamed of 
his occupation. Now this portability is the only good 
feature these short- jointed rods possess ; when the 
angler has to travel by train to his sport, lus rod can be 
packed up in a small compass, without being a nuisance 
to any of his fellow passengers, and he wfll not be in 
danger when boarding a railway carriage of poking one 
end of it into the eye of somebody sitting inside, or 
doubling up another who happens to be standing on 
the platform behind him by a blow in the stomach with 
the butt end, as he would be if each joint was six or seven 
feet lon^. But here the practical usefulness of these 
many-jomted rods cease ; they are not a success when 
operating against the shy old roach of these deep still 
waters, tiie wobbly action, as noticed in the last chapter, 
is very much pronoimced ; besides, the extra joints and 
ferrules represent so mudi extra weight that ought if 
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possible to be dispensed with. A roach rod from eleven 
to twelve feet long should not have, under any circum- 
stances, more than three lengths, while one of fifteen 
feet should have no more than four, and this will allow 
the necessary stiffness for the sharp and prompt strike 
that is absolutely indispensable in a ^ood roach rod. 
The rod should be built with plenty of timber or cane in 
the lower half of it, and should have an accurate taper up 
to the fine point in the top end half ; indeed, if the angler 
can manage it anyhow, his rod for still water roachmg, 
even if fourteen feet long, will be all the better for strike, 
balance, and weight, if it has no more than three lengths 
to it. One of the nicest roach rods, as far as practical 
work went, that I ever saw was not a very handsomely 
got up affair. It belonged to an angler who lived close 
to the river Ouse, and had no ferrules or joints in it at 
all. It was a single stick of beautifuUy-tapered East 
Indian cane, with about a yard of lancewood, spliced, 
glued, and whipped firmly on the top end. It was fairly 
thick at the butt end, was a trifle over fourteen feet long, 
and was a perfect treat to handle ; it would respond on 
the very instant, and hook a roach in a twink. The 
owner assured me that it had killed some thousands of 
roach and bream during the six years he had had it. 
Unless the angler lives on the banks of these deep still 
waters it is not advisable to have a rod in a single length 
like the one just described ; its extreme awkwardness 
in travelling or carrying about precludes its universal 
adoption. 

Personally, I have had many a try, and wasted many 
a good bit of cane and lancewood during my endeavours 
to make myself a really first-class fourteen-foot roach 
rod, but I succeeded at last, and the one I finally experi- 
mented on, and pronounced satisfactory is a composite 
weapon of rather peculiar build. The butt is a length of 
East Indian cane six feet long, fitted with the usual 
ferrule, safety rings, winch fittings, and butt cap. The 
centre joint is also East India cane, five feet long, with 
rings and ferrule, and the top is lancewood three feet 
long only, ringed as usual. This rod, when put together 
is what I call a perfect fourteen-foot roach rod, and by 
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being bmlt in different lengths for each joint, gives the 
necessary stiffness without extra weight, and the short- 
ness of the tapered top gives it the sharp, prompt, and 
accurate strike so beloved by a first class roacher. 

My object in being so particular in this matter of a rod 
is to give the two or youthful angler a bit of sound advice 
which is the result of many years experience, and also 
my anxiety to save him unnecessary expense in the 
matter of purchasing a rod. He might pick one out of 
stock that for the moment took his fancy, only to find, 
after a few trials by the riverside, that it was not at all 
suitable for the purpose, and another expense would be 
necessary. When selecting a roach rod for these deep 
still waters he must carefully eschew rods that have a 
lot of play in them nearly down to the butt. Never 
mind what any shopman may advise, select the rod that 
has the fewest joints (no more than four at the outside) ; 
see that it is Hght in hand, and above all nice and stiff, 
with a strike that seems to be a sort of a switch direct 
from the end of the point, and I might again add, no 
material in my opinion is so good for a long roach rod 
as East India cane and lancewood. Since penning the 
above lines I have left the country and the river side, 
and find the rod as just described very awkward to carry 
about in crowded streets, and in traveUing by train to 
distant waters ; so I got my roach pole maker to make 
me a fifteen-foot rod on the same Unes as the Thames and 
Lea roach pole described in Chapter V. made in four 
lengths, built up from white cane, bored out and tipped 
at the extreme end with ten inches of whalebone, ringed 
and winch fitted. This rod is a decided improvement on 
my old one, as it is Ughter and stiffer ; when put together 
it keeps straight out and does not bend anywhere. It 
weighs about twenty- two ounces which is not much for a 
fifteen-foot rod, and for still water reaching in deepish 
swims is the very thing. When the roach in a well- 
fished pubUc river, where the water is very sluggish, are 
biting so sl}^ and carefully, I find that by using this rod 
with the point directly over the float, I can hook them 
with more certainty than I could with my old one, good 
as it was, but these white cane built up rods are very 
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expensive, running up to thirty shillings or more each, 
so the angler would have to be guided by his pocket in 
his choice of a rod. The rings, too, of the rod should be 
carefully looked at ; the loose lay-down pattern should 
not be had at any price. They should be stiff stand-up 
rings, either ** Bell s life '* or safety for the lower two 
joints, and snake rings for the top. It must be clearly 
imderstood that the rod, reel, line, floats and tackle I 
describe and recommend in this chapter are for use in 
deep quiet waters. Tackle suitable for fishing down 
streams will be touched upon in the chapter on ** Stream 
Fishing for Roach." 

Some roach anglers discard a reel altogether ; they 
simply have a few yards of silk line, and tie one end of 
it about halfway down the rod ; of course, when this 
plan is adopted every fish must be played and killed 
with a tight line. Now, I am decidedly in favour of a 
reel and a few yards of extra Une, because it is necessary 
to fish with the very finest gut that is drawn, and if a 
very good roach is hooked a sudden plunge when at full 
length of the tether might result in breakage, whereas if 
a reel and running line is employed this danger is nothing 
near so apparent ; besides, the angler can swim his 
float if there is a gentle current a few yards lower down 
stream, where very often the biggest roach he. This reel 
need not be very large, nor yet very expensive : a plain, 
easy-running wooden one about three inches in diameter, 
and costing no more than from two to three shillings, will 
be quite good enough ; but one thing the t5n:o ought to 
observe, and that is, this reel should have a strong cross- 
back to it ; the brasswork on the back should be fitted 
right across in four opposite directions. This arrange- 
ment prevents the wooden back under the brasswork 
from twisting, warping, or sticking, and helps to keep the 
reel in proper running order. Twenty yards of line will 
be ample, and this should be of undressed silk, plaited, 
and fairly fine in substance. This Hne is, of course, 
woimd on the barrel or centre portion of the reel just 
noticed. The next articles our roach fishermen require 
are a few lengths of good gut, and I recommend most 
strongly for this purpose drawn gut Unes, two yards in 
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length, tapered from one X at the top end down to 
three X at the bottom end. There is a loop tied at each 
end of these gut Unes, that at the stoutest end being to 
fasten the silk Hne to, and the one at the finest end to 
loop the gut hook itself in, as already indicated in 
previous chapters. 

With regard to hooks for roach fishing, anglers are not 
agreed as to which is or is not the best shape. Some 
swear by sneck bends, others by rounds bends, while 
others again favour the crystal bends. Personally, I 
prefer the latter, as I find by careful practice that they 
hook and hold their fish much better than either round 
bends or snecks. This class of roach fisherman would 
do well to procure three dozen of these hooks tied to the 
very finest drawn gut, say a dozen No. ii (Redditch 
scale), on four X dra\vn gut for creed wheat and paste 
fishing ; another dozen No. lo on three X drawn gut for 
maggot fishing, or small red worms ; and another dozen 
No. 9 on two X drawn gut for tail end of lobworm, when 
water is a trifle flooded. A box of split shot, a few por- 
cupine floats, a Hght phunmet, and a disgorger, com- 
pletes his outfit. 

On second consideration of the above Unes, I fancy 
it will hardly be advisable for the young tyro to invest in 
these very finest four X drawn gut hooks for a start ; they* 
are so very, very fine, and require deHcate handling. 
Some considerable skill and patience is required in land- 
ing roach from ilb. to ijlb. on this very frail tackle, so 
perhaps until our novice has had some experience in the 
matter, it will be advisable to begin with three X drawn 
gut, and work up to the finer size as he feels more confi- 
dence in himself. A sudden bite when he was hardly pre- 
pared for it might make him feel a Uttle flurried, and 
cause him to strike harder than necessary. If he were 
using the very finest tackle, and the roach a good one, a 
smash would be nearly a certainty, and his swim and 
sport would be spoilt for an hour or two afterwards. I 
need not say, I suppose, that it is necessary to fish as 
Hght as possible in these deep, quiet, or semi-quiet waters. 
The float is one of the most important articles in the 
roach fisherman's outfit, and should be of such a char- 
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acter, and shotted in such a manner, that it will indicate 
the very smallest nibble. I find, as already hinted, that 
a porcupine quill is as good, in fact better, than any 
other that can be used, and the size of it and number of 
shots on the gut line will depend on the character of the 
water operated upon. In some waters it is necessary 
for the bait to be a slowly sinking one, while in others 
it must sink quickly for reasons that will be stated and 
described directly. I have seen all sorts of roach floats 
in use, some of them a mixture of quill, cork, and wood, 
but many of them are Uable to become water-logged, and 
this is not desirable, even in the smaUest degree, especi- 
ally for roach fishing in still water. 

The novice now finds himself confronted with a very 
simple question, and one which at the first glance seems 
easy to answer. It is this : What is a roach bite ? I 
ask the tyro this question in all sincerity. In all pro- 
babihty nine out of ten will answer straight as a dart, 
with a Uttle laugh at being asked such a very simple 
question, " Why, when a roach takes the bait in his 
mouth and pulls the float clean down out of sight." 
Yes, this is one kind of roach bite, I will admit, but it 
also is one that the angler does not very often get. At 
odd times, when he seems to be perfectly reckless in his 
feeding, and will quietly suck down the bait at nearly 
every swim, any tyro can scarcely miss them. At these 
odd times that answer will apply, but, fortunately for 
the roach, the chances do not often occur. The roach 
bite more generally met with, especially where they are 
very shy and constantly fished for, is nothing more than 
the very smallest quiver of the float, or again a sUght tilt 
or stoppage of the said float, or yet again, and this is the 
bite that can be most easily perceived, a very small and 
instantaneous dip of the float of not more than one- 
eighth of an inch, and the time occupied in this dip is not 
more than one-fifth of a second. Now and again small 
roach, bolder and more himgry than their larger brethren, 
will pull down the float in a much more decided manner, 
but, generally speaking, the half-pounders and upwards 
proceed in a much more cautious way. When the roach 
are fairly on the feed, and their natural caution has for an 
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hour or two forsaken them, the bite is a more prolonged 
affair : the float suddenly dips, and instead of coming up 
again, as it will when they are coming shy, the float is 
held down for a much more considerable space of time. 
This sort of bite is what an old friend and Ouse roacher 
calls ** a dweller," and is the very easiest to respond to. 
Again, there is a roach bite that is neither seen nor felt. 
Strange as this statement may seem, it is, nevertheless, 
perfectly true. A very old friend of mine, a whitesmith 
he was by trade, once told me that a good roach fisherman 
was born one, no amount of practice could make him a 
perfect roacher. He might fancy he was up to all the 
moves on the board as far as roach fishing was concerned, 
and even be a very successful one, but there will come 
odd times when even he, clever as he is, will be at fault. 
He knows the roach are there, and that they are on the 
feed, but do as he will his basket gets no heavier — he 
cannot perceive the bite. It is at these odd times that 
our bom roacher proves his superiority. I have stood, 
or rather laid down, behind my old friend the whitesmith, 
and have seen him hook and land big roach one after the 
other, when I have been prepared to swear before any 
court of justice that his tell-tale float never moved in the 
slightest degree. Other good anglers who were fishing 
some few yards away without any luck would also come 
behind to view this strange phenomenon, and Uke me 
marvel greatly at it. He declared that he had a sort of 
inward feeling, the strike and hooking the fish came 
natural to him, without any movement of his float to 
indicate the presence of the fish ; but whether this was 
so or not I must admit that he was about the cleverest 
roach fisherman I ever knew, and I have known a few 
during my wanderings after sport. He could tell as 
soon as he looked out of doors in the morning if the day 
was hkely to be favourable or otherwise for roach fishing, 
and his judgment was rarely at fault. But I must get 
back to my roach bites. The novice may have noticed 
when fishing with gentles that when a roach is hooked 
and landed, his previous bait is blown some four, or even 
six, inches up the gut away from the hook, and wondered 
however on earth it managed to get up there. He may 
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learn a lesson from this circumstance ; this is one peculiar 
feature of a roach bite. If he can blow a bait out of his 
mouth so far up the gut, when that same bait is carefully 
and firmly threaded on the shank of a hook, it stands to 
reason that he can eject a loose bait with considerable 
force. We will suppose the young angler is trying a pill 
of paste, and sees what he supposes to be a tiny nibble, 
the float just gives a momentary bob, scarcely perceptible 
to any but a practised eye, so tiny and quick is this bob 
that our angler thinks (if he nonces it) that the fish is 
only just touching the bait with his nose end, and waits 
a second or so, all intent for another and more decided 
bob of the float before striking ; perhaps a fraction of 
time after the first little bob of the float there does come 
a second and more decided one, and our novice now 
thinks to himself : *' Now, my lad, I have got you !" and 
strikes promptly, only to find to his great astonishment 
that his bait has gone, and there is no fish on his hook, 
or if there does happen to be a portion of bait left, he finds 
about half the original pill bitten fairly off. Now this 
sort of thing, when repeated time after time, is apt to 
become a trifle monotonous, and tries the temper of the 
angler sadly. There may be scores of my young readers 
who can remember not only one, but several experiences 
of a similar character when roach fishing in deep and quiet 
waters, and wondered why it was so. I will try to ex- 
plain. I have called attention to a gentle being blown by 
the roach up the gut of the angler's tackle, and inferred 
that as the fish was capable of doing this with a tough and 
well-hooked bait, what must it be when a soft and easily- 
got-rid-of bait Uke a pill of paste is used ? This can be 
blown by the fish from his mouth with considerable 
force, and it is, in my opinion, the very act of blowing 
from his mouth that causes the second and more decided 
bob of the float as just noticed. The proper time to 
strike when the roach are coming shy and biting in this 
pecuHar manner, is when you notice the first and smallest 
bob or quiver of the float. The cunning old fish was then 
quietly sucking in the bait, perhaps only just getting it 
between his hps and causing the tell-tale at the surface 
of the water to indicate a faint nibble below. In almost 
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the twinkling of an eye Mr. Roach 
discovers that there is something 
wrong, and that that tempting 
looking bait is attached to some- 
thing, and may prove a delusion 
and a snare, so he promptly blows it 
from his mouth ; and it is this 
forcible ejection that causes the 
second and more decided bob of 
the float, which looks to our angler 
to be a much better looking bite 
than the first tiny one was. He 
should have responded at the first 
indication, instead of waiting for 
the second. More roach are lost 
by waiting for the second bob than 
are captiured by so waiting. As I 
said before, sometimes the roach 
mean business, and make no bones 
of it, but the artist in the craft who 
pays attention to all these little 
details can make a bag when a 
novice, or even a more experienced 
man is entirely at fault. Try the 
well-fed aldermanic roach in the 
month of September, when the 
water is gin clear, and the river is 
still and sluggish in the extreme, 
and then see if it is not a fine art 
to make a bag of them. I trow it 
is, but a bag can be made if the 
weather is anything like favour- 
able, and our fisherman imder- 
stands his business. 

I think I have made it sufficiently 
clear as to what a roach bite in 
still water is like on certain occa- 
sions. This being so, the veriest 
novice will see at a glance that 
a float is a very important article, 
and must be selected with a great 
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deal of care. A heavy, clumsy, ill-balanced, water- 
logged wooden affair should not be had at any price 
it must be suited to the water and the surroundings 
of his swim* it must not be larger than is absolutely 
necessary, and above all it must be weighted and bal- 
anced when in use to a nicety. I mentioned a Uttle 
while ago that a good porcupine* quill was as good as 
an3^1^g that could be used in tnese deep still waters, 
and r still stick to that opinion. If the water is infested 
with huge quantities of small bleak that swim in 
shoals near the surface, it will be necessary to use a float 
somewhat larger than can be used where the water is not 
so infested. There are swims in the river Ouse and 
kindred sluggish waters, that get full of bleak within 
an hour of throwing in the groundbait, and if the float 
is very light and the bait sinks very slowly the bleak 
attack it and spoil its attractiveness long before it reaches 
the roach at the bottom. Under these circumstances, 
in any very still water that contains a lot of those small 
fish, it is as well to adopt two rules : one is, use gentles 
as a hook bait as little as possible., rather pin your faith 
on boiled wheat ; paste is nearly as bad as gentles ; and, 
secondly, use a float some sizes bigger than the first sight 
of the swim warrants. I find a fairly stout porcupine 
quill, nine or ten inches long, and capable of carrjdng 
some half-dozen medium-sized spUt shots to be about the 
thing for this purpose. This weight on the gut line 
causes the bait to sink rapidly in bleak-infested swims, 
and gives you a much better chance with the roach below. 
SmaU red worms on a hook are worse in this respect than 
gentles and paste. The hungry little fish will bite and 
pull them all to rags, and torment you to no end. Some 
anglers may say : " Oh, you can easily get rid of the 
bleak by throwing some dry bran on the water ; they 
follow it down stream and out of reach." But supposing 
there is no stream, then the remedy will be worse than 
the complaint ; besides, where you keep throwing ground 
bait in the bleak will come, and I find that a fair-sized 
float, if properly weighted, and the sinkers or shots put 
at the proper distance from the hook and from each other, 
is not detrimental to good sport. Of course if the water 
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Operated on contains no bleak, or, at least, very few, then 
the float may be a size or two smaller, say one carrying 
about four spUt shots of a medium size. I mus.t again 
impress upon the young angler that the remarks con- 
tained in this chapter relate to deep still water fishing for 
roach, and must not be confounded with stream, or even 
drain fishing, which will be dealt with in another chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 
THE ROACH (contimied). 



roach fishing in still waters, 
(on ground baits and hook baits). 

Still water Roachers — Ground Baits — How to ground bait, and 
how not to do it — Mixing the ground bait — Roving for Roach — 
Creed wheat as a Roach bait — Ringing the changes — How to cree 
wheat — Plumbing the swim — Feeding in mid-water — Stale v. fresh 
wheat — The postman's knock — Malt — Gentles or maggots — How to 
breed, and how to prepare them — Gentles in the winter — Paste, plain 
and coloured — King's bait — the Cockspur worm — The weather and 
its deceptions. 

There are two classes of roach fishermen who ply their 
craft in the deep still waters of this country. One class 
we may call fixed fishermen, that is, those who live close to 
the banks and can always keep a few swims baited up ; 
the other class is the wandering angler, who can only get 
down for an occasional day. This latter class is by far 
the most numerous ; they dearly love a day's roaching, 
and, after being cooped up from Monday morning till 
Saturday noon in some stuffy factory, or nearly red-hot 
forge, the change does them a world of good. To meet 
the requirements of these two classes of anglers two dis- 
tinct methods of ground-baiting is necessary. The 
roacher who lives on the banks can afford to wait for his 
sport ; he selects his swims, ground-baits them, and 
fishes at his leisure. He is not frightened at over-baiting 
them. If he does not get the fish one day he probably 
will the next, whereas the man who comes down for the 
day only must ground-bait his swim so that he is likely 
to have immediate sport, or, at least, within an hour or 
two of selecting it and throwing in his ground-bait. As 
just hinted, the latter class of roacher is by far the most 
numerous, so I will commence with him.. A proper 
ground bait and a proper method of using it is more 
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important than some anglers imagine. As a matter of 
fact, success or non-success depends in a great measure 
on the judicious use of it. We will suppose our angler 
has made arrangements for a day's roach fislung, and the 
place he has in his mind's eye is somewhat similar to a 
swim or two that I described in a previous chapter. He 
has some little distance to travel in order to get there ; 
every extra pound he has in the bag or basket at his 
back is a consideration. He wants to take with him 
just enough bait and no more than the day needs. This 
bait must also be just good enough in quality, and no 
better, than the swim requires. It is the main business 
of the fisherman to attract the fish, and not feed them 
over much. I have seen anglers throw into a roach 
swim at one time at least a quartern measure full of 
boiled wheat, and nearly every com of it as good in 
quaUty as the one used on the hook, and then wonder 
why they don't get the fish. Do they suppose the roach 
are going to be so very accommodating as to select that 
individual kernel of boiled wheat that has a hook inside 
it, when there are some hundreds exactly similar l5^g all 
round them ? What would have been many good days' 
roach fishing have been utterly spoilt by injudicious use 
of ground bait ; and then the angler has blamed the 
weather or the water, or in fact blamed anything rather 
than the right cause. When I Uved in Nottinghamshire 
there were a couple of roach swims in the river Witham 
that I was particularly fond of ; they lay in nearly oppo- 
site directions from my house, one at Doddington, and 
the other at Norton Disney, and as either of them en- 
tailed a six miles' walk, it was not above two or three 
times during the season that I cared to visit them. 
August and September I found to be the best time, and a 
dozen or more years ago I used to get some very good 
catches from them ; in fact, I think some of the very 
best samples of roach I ever took came from those swims. 
With such a long walk before me it must be manifest to 
the novice that my basket should contain no more weight 
than was absolutely necessary, and I found, after various 
trials and experiments, that a ground-bait made as 
follows was the very best that could be used in a roach 
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swim when the fisherman had only one day to fish it. 
At any rate, I always got the best and most immediate 
results from a judicious use of it. I must now give one 
bit of advice, and that is : never mix your ground-bait 
up on the day previous to using it. If the weather is 
very hot this rule must be more particularly observed, as 
it has a tendency to quickly turn sour ; also bear in 
mind that the bread used in not very mouldy. Some 
people have an idea that anything will do for ground-bait 
— bread that is mouldy and bran that is fusty, but a 
greater mistake cannot be made ; it must be sweet and 
fresh, or instead of attracting the roach into the swim 
it will drive them further from it. Instead of mixing his 
ground-bait the previous night, it will pay the angler 
to get up half an hour earlier on the same morning to 
do this job. There are two things, however, that he 
must do on the night before, and they are : put his 
bread in soak and boil his rice. The exact qusmtities of 
each article required will be : — Put a pound, or not more 
than a pound and a quarter, of baker's bread that is not 
less than three or four day's old, into a pail or tin the 
night previous to the outing, and cover it with clean cold 
water and let it stand till the morning, so that the bread 
should be thoroughly soaked. While this operation is 
in progress the angler can have half a pound of common 
rice — costing a penny — tied up loosely in a linen rag, 
and boiling in a saucepan over the fire ; care should ^ 
taken that this rice is well and thoroughly cooked. 
When quite done, it should be taken out and laid on one 
side to cool ; in fact, let it stop in the bag, or Unen rag, 
till you are ready to mix it next morning ; then drain 
most of the water away from the bread, put the rice in the 
tin with it, and squeeze both up together till it is a pulp, 
with no lumps bigger than a pea anywhere in it. Now 
take not more than three parts of a peck of dry sweet 
bran and mix the whole well together, adding a little 
water if it is likely to be too dry. It should, however, 
be mixed as stifE as possible, and don't be afraid of 
kneading it well together ; work it well in with your 
hands, for the more you knead it and the more you 
turn it about and mix it, the stiffer and better it is, 
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and it will sink in the swim much more quickly than if 
it is mixed up loosely and too damp. Thus ground-bait 
is improved by the addition of a penny packet of Thor- 
ley's cattle food ; it seems to give a little scent to it, and 
I fancy improves its attractiveness. The quantities just 
quoted will make from two dozen to thirty balls of 
ground-bait the size of oranges, and will be quite suffi- 
cient for cmy swim in these quiet waters. It is a mistake 
to dump in the huge puddings of grains, bread, bran, 
wheat, clay and all other sorts of mixtures that I have 
seen some anglers do, even up to a good-sized sack full. 
In quiet or semi-quiet waters this ground-bait will sink 
without any addition to it, but if there is a stream, and 
the angler fancies his bait will be carried out of his reach, 
then the addition of a Httle clean yellow clay will improve 
it. Clay can generally be found close at hand on the banks 
of these quiet waters, but failing to find any, then a few 
pebbles the size of walnuts will come in handy. A ball 
of ground-bait tightly kneaded round one will carry the 
said ball of bait quickly to the bottom of the swim, but, 
speaking generally, eight swims out of every ten can be 
managed nicely without any addition to the ground-bait. 
As soon as the angler has satisfied himself that he has 
selected a likely swim, and found out by a judicious use 
of his plummet that the bottom is clean and tolerably 
level, he puts in, say, from six to ten of his balls of bait. 
He can, if he likes, divide each ball into three portions, 
squeeze each portion tightly together, and cast it at the 
head of his swim the exact distance he intends to fish 
from the bank. Before he throws in this bait he should 
carefully plumb the depth ; take a preliminary swim or 
two, to see that all is clear, and get everything in proper 
going order, so that after his swim is baited he will make 
no more disturbance than he can help. If he has con- 
ducted his operations properly the roach should, if all 
is favourable, come on the feed in about an hour, or an 
hour and a half, from the time of baiting. If the fish are 
biting moderately well, use your remaining ground-bait 
very sparingly. I believe in giving the swim nearly 
half the bait to start with, and after waiting, say, a 
couple of hours give the remsdnder little and often. A 
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small handful every ten minutes or so will keep the fish 
in the swim, and give them confidence ; but whatever 
you do, don't throw a lot of bait in of the same quaUty 
that you use on the hook. I might add that the total 
cost of this ground-bait will not exceed sixpence. An- 
other good plan in these deep cind quiet waters is roving 
for roach ; instead of putting the whole of the ground-bait 
in one swim and sticking to that place all day, try a 
dozen places, drop a ball or two in, and fish an hour ; 
then try another, finally going back to the first, expend- 
ing his ground-bait in morsels in any and every Hkely 
looking shop he comes across, and fishing none of them 
very long together, shifting to another after getting a 
couple of roach out of one, and so on all day long. I 
have known some capital bags of roach to be made by 
this method of ground-baiting. When the angler is 
using wheat as a hook bait, and the ground bait as just 
described, he can, if he likes, have a Httle inferior wheat 
about half cooked, not more than half a pint at the out- 
side, and sprinkle in his swim a few corns from time to 
time, but not more than a score at once ; but whatever 
he does in this matter, he must mind and have his hook 
bait of a very much better quaUty than the corns or baits 
thrown into the swim. Ground baits for roach are very 
nearly as varied in their character as the hook baits 
themselves. I have seen some curious mixtures used, 
and occasionally with very fair success. A ground bait 
that is very much affected by certain roachers who Uve 
on the banks is grains ; that is, brewer's grains, and clay. 
They procure a couple of bushels and put them in a tub 
and cover them with water ; this keeps them sweet and 
fresh for several days. They then take a pailful at once, 
and mix them with clay and dump in the swim a dozen 
huge balls every night for a week. Some odd times they 
get very large bags of roach and bream after a baiting of 
that description, but personally I am not in favour of 
the plan. This ground bait, when put in in such tre- 
mendous quantities, is very apt to spoil the swim al- 
together for two or three weeks afterwards, as I fancy it 
turns sour and sickens the fish. The ground bait as 
first described is more to be relied on ; in fact, for quiet or 
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semi-quiet waters I know by personal experience that it 
cannot be beaten, especially in those waters where wheat 
and paste are the staple and most important hook baits. 
I have looked at these ground baits at rather a great 
length, because the subject is one of the most important 
that can be brought to the notice of the novice. 

We will now turn our attention to the hook baits and 
how to prepare them. A favourite bait with the roach 
fishermen of these quiet waters is creed or boiled wheat, 
and I know of no other bait that is cleaner and more 
pleasant to use. It is very cheap, easy to prepare, and 
during the summer and early autumn months is first and 
foremost as a killer. On the Ouse, the Nene, the Welland, 
the Witham, and the huge network of smaller rivers and 
drains that intersect that country-side it is used with 
considerable success ; and I make no doubt it would be 
equally successful if tried in the canals and reservoirs of 
the north country. It is a standing dish on the rivers 
and broads of Norfolk and Suffolk, scores of stones of 
roach being killed every season in those waters by its 
agency ; in fact, I have an idea that no matter where in 
England roach are to be found the fisherman might do 
worse than give this bait a fair trial. I once saw it 
gravely asserted in print that the reason roach took creed 
wheat in certain waters was because of the flour mills on 
the banks ; the fish got a taste of it by the grain escaping 
from the mill into the water ; but the probabihty is that 
had there been any record of the fact the ancestors of 
those same roach in the dim and distant past would have 
been as equally fond of the bait, even long before any 
flour mills were built beside the stream. I know of 
certain streams and pools where the roach in them are 
very partial to that bait, and yet there was no possibiHty 
of the fish having acquired the taste by grain escaping 
from mills into the water, for the simple reason that 
none exist within miles of the spot. When I fished the 
Trent and the Witham I had an idea that was founded 
upon actual experience that white wheat was the best 
for the hook. In the waters of the Ouse district I seem 
to fancy that honours are about equally divided between 
the white and the red, sometimes white being the most 
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attractive, and then again red being the greatest 
favourite ; as a matter of fact, I found that a judicious 
changing about was conducive to sport. I have been 
using a kernel of white wheat on the hook and had no 
response for several minutes, and then changed it for a 
kernel of red, and got a good fish directiy; and the same 
thing has frequently happened when changing a red one 
for a white. But speaking in a general way, I find that 
one is as good as the other, and the roach fisherman 
would find it to be to his advantage to have a little of 
both mixed together, so that he could ring the chcmges 
should occasion require. A good handful of each will be 
quite sufficient to cook at once, and they need not be boiled 
separate, as they can easily be distinguished one from the 
other, even when mixed together. The best plan to 
adopt in preparing wheat for the hook is to put as much 
as you require into a basin and cover it with cold water, 
letting it stand to steep for several hours, eight or ten, or 
even more would be none the worse. Then put the com 
so steeped into a linen rag or any old piece of white cahco, 
and tie a string round it in such a manner that the wheat 
has plenty of room to swell during the process of boiling. 
This is a most important point, as it is absolutely 
necessary that the wheat should swell out to its utmost 
capacity, and if the rag containing it is tied too closely 
the main object will be defeated. Now put it in a 
saucepan with sufficient cold water to well cover it, and 
set it on the fire, or at least near the fire, in such a position 
that the water slowly simmers. It is not a good plan to 
let it boil at all. The more slowly the water boils the 
bigger the wheat swells out. The water in the saucepan 
should be emptied out at intervals, and fresh clean cold 
water put in, and again reboiled for smother hour or so, 
changing it again at the end of that time. It takes 
four hours, sometimes longer, according to the fire, to 
properly cree or cook wheat, and during this time the 
water it is boiled in should be changed and fresh sub- 
stituted five or six times. When the wheat is swelled 
out to nearly the size of a pea — ^which very good 
quality com will sometimes do — and it cracks open half- 
way round the kernel and shows the white inside, it is 
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cooked sufficient and is ready for use. Some tyros 
may wonder why I reconunend the water wheat is cooked 
in to be changed so often. The reason is because one 
small quantity of water in use all the time it is cooking 
is apt to get very much discoloured and turn the wheat 
dark in colour, instead of being white and clean, as it 
vnW be, or should be, if properly cooked. If the singler 
has a good-si:zed kitchen boiler to his fireplace it will save 
trouble. These articles generally hold several gallons 
of water, and are mostly slowly boihng ; he can drop his 
bag of wheat into that and let it stop in a few hours 
without any further thought, as the small quantity of 
wheat would not turn such a large quantity of water as 
that dark and disagreeable. Some anglers reconunend 
wheat to be slowly stewed in a jar in a hot oven, and not 
tied up in a rag at all. In my opinion this is only a very 
fair plan ; I pronounce most decidedly in favour of the 
tied-up rag and the boiling saucepan. The kitchen 
boiler would not be available to six out of every ten 
roachers, so I only casually mention it. In using this 
bait on the hook a single kernel will be found quite suffi- 
cient, and for hooks I find a No. ii crystal bend, or a No. 
10 sneck bend, to be the very best ; perhaps the former 
has a slight call for favouritism, and I must again impress 
upon the angler the necessity of the gut tackle being of 
the very finest. For this still water fishing the best 
colour for the drawn gut will be a smoky blue, the shots 
should be put on the gut line about four or five inches 
from each other, the bottom one no nearer the hook than 
fifteen inches (see my remarks on the subject in the pre- 
vious chapter). I have tried this bait in all depths, and 
occasionally I have taken good roach when using it in 
mid-water, but generally speaking I find it the most 
effective when used as near the bottom as possible. My 
advice is, the angler should plumb his swim just as far 
as he can reach with his rod out at arms' length ; and 
when his plummet rests on the bottom of the river, about 
three inches of his porcupine float should stand above the 
surface of the water. This I find to be the best plan to 
adopt. In plumbing the depth of his swim, he should 
stand as near the edge of the water as possible and reach 
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with his fourteen-foot roach rod as far as he possibly can. 
This will be about the distance from the bank his float 
will travel, when sitting on his basket or stool, because 
he will naturally throw the bait and float so that it 
settles in the water three feet or so in front of his rod 
point. He must also take care to throw his ground 
bait in directly in the track of his float, and if there is 
a little stream or current, so that the floats creeps down 
the swim, say about a yard in a minute, the chances of 
catching roach are more favourable them if it stood still 
and did not move at all. 

Sometimes in fishing these very quiet rivers the bait is 
taken before it has had anything like time to reach the 
bottom of the river. This will show the angler that for 
once in a way the roach are feeding in mid-water. He 
might now for a change alter his depth to half what it was 
before and throw out well in every direction, until he 
covers all the water within immediate reach ; a few good 
roach may be the result of this experiment, but to take 
things on the whole I find the roach generally go down to 
where the ground bait is. Fishing in mid-water when 
the ground bait is on the bottom is a good deal Uke 
spreading a good dinner out in the cellar and then going 
into the top attic to enjoy it. But whatever the angler 
does, he must bear in mind what I said in the chapter 
on bites, and must, when fishing with wheat in still 
water, strike gently on the very first indication of a bite. 

I have been asked the question several times as to 
whether I prefer to use this bait fresh or wait till it gets 
rather stale ; and here I find a difiiculty staling me in the 
face. Personally I prefer to use it when fresh cooked, or 
at least when no longer than three days' old. Some 
other anglers say it is the best when a week old, and cer- 
tainly I have known on odd occasions good bags of roach 
to have been made when the boiled wheat has been in 
the last stages of consumption ; but a careful considera- 
tion of the subject has led me to come to the conclusion 
that the fresher it is the better. At any rate it is the 
best to use it within three days of cooking it, and what 
is left after that time can be safely thrown away and a 
fresh lot prepared. One little incident that bears upon 
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this subject I must now give. In this locality we had a 
rural postman who was a rare good roach fisherman, and 
one morning he found the river steadily rising, and just 
a tint of colour coming down with it. It was a roach 
water and roach weather, but, alas ! he had no boiled 
wheat and no time to prepare any. However, a search 
on the bank round some well-known swims resulted in 
the discovery of a dozen or two stale corns of boiled wh€at 
that had been discarded by some other fisherman at least 
a week previous. These were joyfully seized upon, and 
within the next two hours fifteen pounds of good roach 
were reposing in the postman's basket and he himself 
driven from the banks by the rapidly rising water. This 
is one instance of the efficacy of stale wheat, but on the 
other hand I can call to mind several cases where fresh- 
boiled wheat has succeeded in luring roach when smother 
angler, using stale, got nothing. The best bag of roach 
I ever got in my life was taken one afternoon from the 
Ouse with wheat that was cooked the same morning. 
This bag numbered 136 fish, and many of them were 
from lib. to nearly 2lbs. each. I might multiply these 
cases considerably, but I have said enough to illustrate 
my point. In certain waters boiled malt is superior to 
wheat as a roach bait ; but in deep and quiet waters 
wheat has the preference. Malt seems to be more 
effective than wheat in shallower streams where there 
is a gentle current, and more particularly in the broken 
water at the foot of a weir, or the tail of a mill, where 
the froth of the overfall curls round and round in a shal- 
low eddy, seems to be the places for the successful use 
of malt, although it occasionally meets with success in 
slow running streams. Malt is prepared for the hook by 
boiling or stewing the same as reconmiended for wheat, 
only it takes double the time to cook malt as it does 
wheat. Some anglers stew it in a jar in the oven, and 
add a spoonful of sugar to every handful of malt, but I 
prefer it cooked exactly as recommended for wheat. 

As soon as October gets well in boiled wheat ceases to be 
so attractive to the roach of these quiet waters. When 
the first frosts of the late autimin begin to whiten the 
grass in the early morning, the dead leaves flutter from 
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the trees in a shower, and the reeds and rushes on the 
river bank change their colour from green to brown, then 
it u time for our Fen roacher to turn his attention to 
something else in the shape of a bait if he desires to make 
a bag of those fish, which now will be less in number but 
very much larger in individual size. Sometimes roach 
will take boiled wheat all through the winter — at least 
while the weather remains open and the waters are not 
ice-bound — ^but, speaking generally, I find that as soon 
as the middle of October gets over it is not a safe and 
certain bait. Gentles, paste, and worms are now the 
principal lures according to the state of the water and 
weather. 

Gentles are now an extremely useful bait for roach, 
more particularly if the water is fairly clear and the 
weather cold. Happy is that angler who has a good 
supply of those baits at the latter end of October. 
Opinions are divided as to what makes the best maggots ; 
some will swear by gentles bred from bullock's liver, as 
being more yellow in colour and more attractive than 
any other ; while others favour maggots bred from fish, 
because they are whiter and larger. The maggots 
generally sold to the angler are for the most part bred 
from refuse fat, but the thoughtful fisherman, if he has 
any facilities at all in the shape of outbuildings, will breed 
and feed his own for winter use. I find the best plan to 
adopt to keep a constant supply of gentles all through 
the winter is to procure a few small roach or bream — or 
failing those, any refuse fish from the dealer's will do — 
about the middle of October, and put them in an old tin 
or any other convenient vessel. Set them out of the way 
of cats or rats, but in a place where the blow-flies are likely 
to find them. If there is a burst or two of sunshine 
during the days immediately following, the fish will be 
well struck or blown within a week, and the little maggots 
start to feed. The angler should now keep his eye on 
them, and if he finds that the fish already there is not 
sufficient to fully feed them up, he must from time to 
time procure a little more. This is one of the secrets 
of successful maggot breeding and feeding : they must be 
fed up to their full size. I have had a tin of feeding 
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or ten days after putting them among the sand. It 
takes about three days among this sharp sand to render 
them fit for the hook ; they clean themselves during that 
time, and then look bright, white and clear from that 
nasty black patch they wore when first taken from their 
food. 

A good change bait for these still waters during the 
winter will be a bit of bread paste made from the white 
crumb of a two days' old loaf. I recommend a piece 
about the size of two of your fingers, dipped in clean 
cold water, then squeezed so that most of the water is 
wrung out, and worked up well with clean hands till it 
is of the consistency of soft putty. A teaspoonful of 
" King's Natural Bait " (a white sweet-smeUing powder 
this is) should be added, and worked up together till the 
paste is white, tough and stiff. Particular care must be 
taken that no dirt or tobacco ashes find their way into 
this paste ; well washed and scrubbed hands are a 
necessity. I like my paste rolled up in a bit of clean 
white rag, and put carefully into a aorner of the basket 
where nothing else is likely to get mixed with it. This 
white paste is rather attractive to the roach of these 
waters, especially during the late autumn and early 
winter weeks (the bleak do not trouble you now so much 
as they did during the summer, so paste can be used 
without much fear of them spoiling it before it reaches 
the bottom. See Chapter II.). One or two of ifiy best 
winter bags of roach have been made by the agency of 
this paste. I have also noticed a very curious thing when 
using paste as a bait, and that is, if you forget to wipe 
your hands after laftding a roach, and some of the slime 
sticks to your fingers and finds its way pretty plentifully 
on your next pill of paste, you are not long before you 
get another bite ; indeed, I make it a rule to just dab the 
bait on the last fish caught. I have an idea it is effective ; 
anyhow I know it is worth trjdng. A very nice paste is 
made by adding a pinch of vermillion to the one just 
described ; this is a beautiful pink colour when well 
worked together ; a little chrome yellow added also 
makes a capital yellow paste. These are all good at 
times ; m fact, I believe in chsmging about, using white 
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for a few minutes, then pink, then yellow, and so on ; 
it is not much more trouble and expense to make these 
three different coloured pastes, and I know by experience 
that it pays. I have tned all sorts of things one time or 
other that have been advertised in the sporting papers, 
but I never found any of them to come up to their 
advertised qualities ; the three pastes, or rather the one 
paste coloured and plain, will be found all that the 
angler requires. I might add that it is best to use paste 
when the water is clear. A very old friend of mine (the 
late Tom Bentley), a paste fisherman for roach of more 
than ordinary skiU and experience, always used to chew 
up his bread a Uttle before kneading it together with his 
fingers. He would have it that wetting it in the mouth 
made a far more attractive bread paste than dipping it in 
the water, and certainly his opinion was worth something, 
as he was one of the most expert paste fishers I ever knew. 
If the water during the winter comes down with a 
little colour in it then a small red worm can be tried as a 
hookbait, and the best worms for this purpose are the 
little red ones found in an old manure heap. The Not- 
tingham men call these worms cockspurs ; they are a 
nice little worm, just big enough for a No. 9 crystal bend 
hook, and can easily be recognised as they range from an 
inch to an inch and a half in length, and when scoured 
for a few days in damp clean moss are a brilliant red, 
with a Ught, drab-coloured ring or knob about half an 
inch from the head end. One, or sometimes two of them 
if very small, nicely threaded on the hook is a capital 
lure, especially at those times during the winter when the 
water in the river is warmer than the surrounding atmos- 
phere. I fancy myself that the reason roach do not 
bite at all freely during very cold weather in these deep 
and sluggish waters is because the temperature of the 
water is very much lower than in shallower, swifter 
streams. The latter always show the best results dur- 
ing the winter. At odd times the angler in these waters, 
if he takes the trouble to notice it, will find a strange 
thing happening. The weather may be splendid, ''quite 
mild like a spring day,'' and he may congratulate him- 
self accordingly. He perhaps tries the depth with his 
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plummet, and discovers the tact on withdrawing it that 
it feels to his hand icy cold, or at least several degrees 
colder than the air outside. Under this condition his 
chance of sport is only very limited, and worms will be 
the very worst bait to try ; gentles will now stand the 
best chance, even if the water is a trifle coloured. On 
the other hand the weather on the river bank may be 
very raw and cold, and yet on tr5ang the water with the 
plummet, our angler this time discovers the fact that the 
water itself is very much warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere. Under these conditions the chances of sport 
will improve, and worms be as good as any bait he can 
try. My bait table for the roach of these deep and quiet 
waters is only very limited — ^boiled wheat for the summer 
and early autumn, and pastes, gentles and worms for the 
late autumn and winter months. For ground bait the 
same as recommended for use during the summer will be 
found all that is required, only now the fisherman must 
be very sparing in the use of it. About one-third the 
quantity recommended before will be sufficient, and 
perhaps he may, by judiciously ringing the changes, that 
is, trying in turn paste, gentles and worms, succeed in 
getting a Uttle dish of good roach, even if the weather is 
not so favourable as he could have wished. My experi- 
ence with the roach in deep and sluggish waters during 
very cold weather is that for one success you must expect 
at least two or three disappointments. Another curious 
thing to be noted in fishing these semi-quiet waters, 
is the fact that when you are constantly swinmiing your 
bait down you get many more roach, but they are 
generally small in size ; whereas if you fish with a float 
held back, that is, with a tight Une and the float held 
stationary, same as " stret pegging *' or float ledgering, 
you get very much larger fish on the average, but fewer 
in quantity. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE ROACH (continued). 



STREAM AND DRAIN FISHING FOR ROACH 
(THE NOTTINGHAM AND SHEFFIELD STYLES). 

Stream v, drain fishing — The stream fishing rod — The outfit — 
Floating the line — Floats and Tackle — Ground baiting the streams — 
Baiting the hook — Fishing the swim — A strange ground bait — A 
flooded water — '* Stret Pegging " — The Nottingham style — Finding 
the depth — Casting out the bait — Ledgering for Roach — Under- 
currents — A heavy stream — The Sheffield style — Shrimps as bait — A 
killing style — Experiences on the Avon and Frome — Strange baits. 

The two preceding chapters on this subject have been 
devoted to a description of roach fishing with a long rod, 
as generally practised in deep and very quiet waters, such 
as the Ouse, the Nene, and various other sluggish rivers 
of a similar character, as well as certain lakes and broads. 
There are two more classes of waters that I am acqusdnted 
with, that require tackle of a somewhat different char- 
acter in order to successfully operate upon them. One of 
these classes is a stream where the water flows moder- 
ately /ast. These streams are perhaps of no great depth, 
but sparkling and lively ; such as the Trent, for instance, 
and the Witham in some parts of their courses ; or indeed 
like a score more rivers in various parts of England. 
The veriest novice will easily recognise the waters that I 
mean, as they are to be found in almost any district ; 
streams that flow from one to three miles per hour, where 
it is necessary to keep the bait and float constantly 
travelling backwards and forwards (of course providing 
these streams contain roach, which I make no doubt 
many do). In stream fishing for roach the depth of 
water is of no great account, as I have killed good roach in 
two feet of water, and also found them in any depth of 
swim between that and twelve feet. The other class of 
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water I referred to consists of canals, drains or cuts of no 

very great width, water exceeding still and quiet and 

ranging from four to eight feet de^ ; such waters, for 

instance, as are to be found in the Fens of Lincolnshire. 

For the former waters, or stream fishing, 

the plan that is known as the Nottingham 

style is the best ; while for the latter, or 

drain fishing, where there is no stream at 

all, the plan that is sometimes called the 

Sheffield style must be adopted. These 

two styles iffer widely in their character ; 

. but still, when we come to examine them 

.5 closely, they have features in common. 

^ This may sound somewhat queer, but I 

t^ will endeavour to explain my meaning. 

f In the first place, the rod, reel and line 

t for both styles can be identical ; what is 

"5 suited for stream fishing will do very well 

^ for the drain. It is the float and tackle, 

■g and the details of using them, that con- 

S stitute the difference. For stream fishing, 

■g the float must be a moderate-sized one, 

g carrying a fair complement of split shot 

W on the gut bottom. This is in order to 

1 swim down the current, and to keep the 
■^ bait as near the bottom of the river as 
.£ possible all the way down the full length 
^ of the angler's swim ; for it must be re- 

2 membered that a very small float, and 
scarcely any shot on tiie tackle, would 
result in drowning the float, and in addition 
the bait would work up nearer the surface 
of the stream than desirable, and the 
angler's object woiUd be utterly defeated. 
In fishing the drain, on the other hand, 
the float can hardly be too small, a tiny 

porcupine quill carrying a couple of very small shot 
being about the biggest weight that is required ; indeed, 
I have seen good roachers in some of the Fen drains 
using a float made from a crow's wing feather that has 
been very httle, if any, larger than a wax match. 
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1 hinted just now that the rod for both these styles of 
roach fishing could be identical — what will do for one 
will do very well for the other ; and this rod must have 
two or three decided characteristics : it must be light, 
well-balanced, stiff, and above all must have a quick and 
sharp strike direct from the point. The long roach rod 



described and recommended for deep, still water fishing 
■will not be a success if used as a Nottingham rod down a 
stream. What I call a perfect rod for the work now 
under notice should be buut after the style fully described 
in the chapter on iMirbel, only, of course, shorter and very 
much lighter. I hke my roach rod to have plenty of 
materialin the lower half of it, and be tapered true and 
fine from the centre of it up to the tip, so that when in 
conflict with a big roach it will bend m a beautiful half 
circle from the point to about half-way down its entire 
length, the bottom end half remaining nearly straight. I 
don't like to see a roach rod that will bend right down 
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to the winch fittings. This action may be all right for 
a fly rod, but in a roach rod, especially for stream fishing, 
it will t>e found a mistake. This rod can be ten to eleven 
feet long ; anything over the latter spoUs its balance. I 
don't care for a rod of this class to weigh much less than 
a pound, and even a roach rod of this weight, if properly 
made, will feel lighter in the hand than a ten-ounce 
bamboo rod, for the simple reason that the latter is very 
thin and light at the butt end, thus causing it to feel de- 
cidedly top heavy, while the pound rod has a good por- 
tion of its weight in the hand, thus feehng hghter than 
it re^y is. TTiis rod can be built of the same material 
as recommended for mak- 
ing a barbel rod. The 
size of the ferrules need 
not, however, in this case 
exceed nine-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter on 
the butt^ and five-six- 
teenths of an inch on the 
centre joint ; the rings 
can be of the same 
pattern as then describ- 
ed ; " Bell's Life " rings 
on the butt and centre ; 
snake rings on the top ; a 
plain steel loop at the 
The "Coxon" Reel, another fine extreme tip end; plain 
reel for stream fishing and light ferrules ; and the winch 
casting. or reel fittings seven 

inches from the end of 
the butt. Armed with a rod of this class our roach 
fisherman who plies his craft in the waters now referred 
to is prepared for anything that may happen to turn up, 
and can fish his swim in either the Nottingham or the 
Sheffield style, whichever suits that particular swim the 
best ; and I might add the cost of this rod should not 
exceed eight to ten shillings. 

If the angler operates on a stream where he finds it 
necessary to swim his float from ten to twenty yards 
from where he stands, he will find the three-and-a-half 
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inch centre-pin reel that I described so fully in the chap- 
ter on chub fishing the most comfortable to use, that is 
after he has once mastered its little precuUarities. The 
remarks I then used can be appUed with equal force to 
roach fishing down a stream ; the bait must travel with- 
out jerk or catch, so in my opinion this reel stands at 
the head of all Nottingham reels. Just lately, a new 
centre pin reel, called the '* Coxon," has been invented 
to fish down the streams in the Nottingham style. It is 
made on the spider principle, Uke a bicycle wheel. The 
revolving barrel of this reel is remarkably light, and runs 
nearly at a breath of wind. It looks a Ukely tool for 
roach and dace fishing with a very fine Une and tackle ; 
but whether it will stand the heavier streams, when used 
in barbel fishing, remains to be seen. But if the angler 
fishes only in the quiet drains or cuts, where there is 
no current at all, it does not matter so much about his 
reel ; a cheap three-inch one, provided it nms fairly 
free, and is light, will meet his requirements ; but if he 
is in the habit of fishing both classes of water he must 
more particularly select his reel for the stream work, and 
then with care he can easily operate on both. The novice 
will see, after reading my foregoing remarks, that I am 
decidedly in favour of using running tackle for this class 
of water, and its roach fishing. 

The running line should consist of forty yards of good 
plaited silk, of the same quality as recommended for 
barbel and chub fishing, except that it need not be so 
stout — the finer it is the better, consistent with strength. 
A stream especially can be fished much easier with a fine 
line than it can with a stout one ; the float can be cast 
out much further, and the accuracy of the cast is greatly 
improved ; but don't go to extremes and use a Ime too 
extra fine and weak, or you may " strike off," as it is 
known among fishermen, and lose not only the fish, but 
the tackle and float. Personally I should not dream of 
using a Une for this work any finer than what will lift four 
pounds dead weight. In fishing a quiet drain where the 
water is perfectly still the tyro will sometimes wish the 
line would float upon the surface ; perhaps his float is 
six or eight feet away from his rod point, and the line 
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between the rod end and the quill smks deep in the 
water, thus causing some Uttle annoyance when he has 
a quick shy bite. Very often this drowning of the line 
results in missing the fish, whereas if the line floated on 
the surface the strike from the rod point would be sharp 
and effective. All sorts of fancy things have been recom- 
mended for this purpose, but after many trials I find 
nothing to beat a Utile bit of composite candle, not the 
old-fashioned tallow candle, bear in mind, but the 
composite candle of commerce, sold by any grocer at a 
halfpenny each. An end half an inch in length can be 
easily carried in a Uttle tin box in the bag or basket ; rub 
this down the line as far as you think it will be wanted, 
while the said Une is dry, and the silk will float for hours. 
Stream fishermen in the Nottingham style should have a 
small collection of carefuUy selected floats always ready 
for any emergency. For roach fishing in water that 
ranges from eight to ten feet deep, where the flow is 
moderately fast, and a curUng eddy every few yards, a 
fair-sized pelican quiU that will carry some eight or ten 
B.B. spUt shots wiU be the best and safest to use, and 
these shots must not be crowded aU together about a foot 
or so from the hook, because this plan wiU cause the 
tackle and Une between the float and the shots to belly 
and bag when not in use ; but they must be distributed 
at irregular intervals aU down the gut tackle, a good 
deal the same as I recommend for chub fishing. I like 
these spUt shot put on the tackle in pairs, each individual 
shot forming a pair, being about an inch apart ; the 
bottom pair should be no nearer the hook than fifteen 
inches ; six inches above those another pair can be put on, 
and then nine inches higher up another pair, and so on 
until eight or ten are fixed, the last pair being about six 
inches from the loop of the four foot long tackle ; and I 
strongly reconmiend a tackle to be at least that length 
when fishing a deep and strong stream for roach. If the 
water is no more than four to five feet deep, and the 
stream not quite so fast, a smaUer float must be used, and 
in this case it can be a smaU swan quill, and half a dozen 
spUt shot distributed as before will be ample ; or if the 
stream is slow, but still a stream, bear in mind, then a 
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foose quill and four shots will 
e quite sufficient, but in this 
case, instead of putting the shot 
on the tackle in pairs, they must 
be put on singly. 

The three quill floats just des- 
cribed will be found the very best 
that can possibly be used in roach 
fishing down a stream, and re- 
member what I say in this respect. 
The pelican quill for deep and 
strong streams ; the swan quill 
for more moderate streams that 
are not quite so deep ; and the 
goose quill for slower waters still. 
The gut tackle itself for stream 
fishing should be made of very 
fine natural or undrawn gut, three .= 

or four feet long. I am very S 

fond of undrawn gut for stream | 

fishing, the reason for which I | 

explained in the chapter on bar- 
bel tackle. This gut can be 
stained either blue or light brown, 
and tied together in lengths the 
same as already fully described 
elsewhere. Brown-coloured tackle 
is wonderfully good for streams 
that have a gravelly bottom. 
Gut for roach fishing is known 
among dealers as " finest refina," 
and runs from eighteenpence to 
two shillings per hank of a hun- 
dred strip. What I prefer for 
this work is a fine natural gut 
bottom fully three feet long, and 
shotted according to the stream 
as already indicated, the hook 
itself being on a separate length 
of gut ; and this should be 3X 
drawn gut. I explained in 
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the chapter on barbel tackle why I liked my tackle in 
two sections, and those remarks hold good when applied 
to roach tackle. Hooks for stream fishing can be the 
same as for still water, viz., No. 9 for worms, No. 10 for 
gentles, grain, and paste ; while a few Nos. 11 and 12 will 
come in handy if ihe water is very clear and the roach 
biting shy, and the angler finds himself compelled to use 
a very small bait. Bright crj^tal hooks are in my 
opinion the best pattern that can be tried. Gromid 
baits I mentioned at length in the preceding chapter, 
when treating of still water fishing ; and the remarks as 
to those baits hold good in stream fishing, except that 
the angler has to be more careful in using them down a 
stream. While fishing he must not dump in a whole 
bag full at once ; he must use it very judiciously, putting 
it m by littles and often. He must also be very careful 
in throwing it in, and must be sure that it is exactly 
where the hook bait travels. He must judge to a nicety 
the strength and depth of the current, and throw it in 
at the proper distance above where he stands, or it may 
be swept out of his reach below his selected swim. A 
good plan to try the set of the stream, as it is called, is to 
throw on the surface a few little bits of dried stick, and 
watch which way they float. Sometimes the current 
works towards the bank on which the fisherman stands, 
and sometimes away towards the one opposite. By 
this means the angler will soon find out the exact distance 
from the bank that his ground bait must be cast. Some- 
times, when the current is strong it is necesssary to throw 
it at least ten yards above where he stands, and some- 
times not above three or four. By exercising a little 
care he will soon hit the exact spot to a nicety ; but one 
thing is certain, it requires a good deal more judgment 
to successfuUj^ ground-bait a stream than it does to 
ground-bait still water. 

Hook baits for roach down a stream are nearly as 
varied as they are for still water fishing ; but c^entles as 
an all-round lure can be put an easy first. WeU scoured 
maggots are very attractive for one thing, and another 
thing they are tough and lasting on &e hook, and 
nothing like so liable to get washed off as paste, or even 
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boiled grain. In using maggots on the hook I recom* 
mend them to be as near the bottom of the river as pos- 
sible, and one, two, or even three can be tried at a time 
according to water and the appetite of the roach. In 
baiting the hook the point should be put through the 
thick end of the gentle sideways, so that it sticks out at 
right angles from the shank ; push No. i gentle nearly to 
the top of the shank, thread another in exactly the same 
way, through the thick end, and let the thin end of this 
gentle stick out opposite the first one ; finally put a third 
well on the point and barb of the hook, but always mind 
and keep the point end of the maggots free. By adopting 
this plan there are three twirling ends wriggling about 
in opposite directions, and if it is carefully done without 
bursting the maggot, a very attractive bait is the result. 
Two can be put on in the same manner as three, and if 
the angler likes he can try one only on a very small 
hook. This is a good plan to adopt if the water is very 
clear ; the hook is put carefully through the thick end 
of this odd gentle, so that it twirls about crosswa)^ on 
the point of the hook. It is the only plan to deceive 
big roach. Trying dodges Uke that, a few swims with 
three gentles, then a few with two, and then again try 
a few with only one on. It may put these shy fish off 
their guard. Any time during the summer and autumn, 
and even during the winter, gentles can be tried as a bait, 
•especially when the water is fairly clear. The bread, 
rice, and bran ground bait can be used in conjunction 
Avith maggots. It will, however, be a good plan to have 
some small unscoured gentles as well, put a dozen of these 
gentles in a bit of that ground bait, the size of a walnut, 
say, and keep casting one of these little bsdls in every 
few minutes, and if the angler can drop his baited hook 
immediately behind this ground bait and let his tackle 
;go in hot pursuit of it, why, his chance of getting either 
a bite or a fish that swim is a very good one indeed. 

Boiled or creed wheat and malt can also be used in a 
similar manner down a stream, and with the same 
ipround bait. And here, again, one. two, or three kernels 
<:an be used on the hook. Some very good roachers 
that I know put as many on as ever they can, even to a 
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good mouthful ; and certainly they manage to land some 
very good roach indeed. These baits are used with the 
most success in clear water and during the sununer and 
autumn months, the best of all being August and Sep- 
tember, and sometimes nearly through October. 

Another ground bait that is much affected by some 
Nottingham stream fishers for roach is half a bucketful of 
what they call " muck hole maggots." These are pro- 
cured from old ash places and dust bins ; all sorts of fish, 
flesh, and fowl offad are thrown in among the dust and 
ashes, and during hot weather maggots breed and feed 
among the corruption. These maggots generally are 
small, and are not scoured and cleaned in any way, but 
simply collected just as they are with a good percentage 
of dust and fine ashes among them, and sprinkled down 
the swim a handful at a time. The angler that has too 
fine and genteel a nose must not adopt this plan, as the 
scent is anything except otto of roses. There was one 
man that I knew who used to regularly bring down that 
bait in an old square biscuit tin strapped to his back ; 
and I used to tell him that his scent was worse than a 
glue factory ; but he used well scoured and clean gentles 
on the hook, and certainly he secured several bags of 
roach, and won several good prizes by the help of that 
strange ground bait. This is one of the curiosities of 
roach fishing down a sharp stream with a clear, gravelly 
bottom, a stinking ground bait like that can be used with 
effect ; but in quiet waters a dose of musty bran and 
mouldy bread would result in driving every roach out of 
the immediate vicinity. During the early part of the 
season, say the latter end of June and all July, roach are 
to be found on the gravelly shallows of a stream very 
often in less than a yard of water. Cad-baits are now 
a splendid bait to try ; one, if it is a large one, and two if 
smaller, can be put on the hook and swum down any 
likely place. For this bait, and this season of the year, 
I recommend the angler to rove about from swim to swim; 
for ground bait just use a few coarse and unscoured 
gentles, and just sprinkle a few at a time down the swim, 
Small red worms are sometimes a great favourite with 
stream roach, especially during the late autumn, or when 
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the water is slightly clouded or flushed with heavy rains. 
The ground bait generally used with this hook bait is a 
few hundred large lob-worms clipped up small and scat- 
tered down the swim a few at a time. I recommend this 
hook bait to trip along just clear of the bottom, and while 
fishing use the ground bait very sparingly indeed, not 
more than six or eight large worms at the outside at once, 
and they must be cut up into the smallest fragments and 
thrown well above the swim, exactly in the track of the 
float ; and always remember to act the dodge recom- 
mended in gentle fishing : let the well-scoiured worm on 
the hook go down the stream in hot pursuit of the frag- 
ments of ground bait inmiediately they are thrown in. 
If you use fifty large worms in an hour it will be quite 
enough for nearly any roach swim, and put them in as 
already recommended in small doses at intervals of ten 
minutes or so. Even when a big summer flood comes 
tearing down these streams our roach fisherman is not 
wholly deprived of his sport, as good fish can often be 
picked up fishing the grass slopes. If the angler is well 
acquainted with the water he probably knows of some 
quiet dyke end, or a comer away from the main current 
mat at ordinary low water time is dry, and which has a 
level grassy bottom. During a flood the water may get 
several feet deep in such a place, and no current to speak 
of, and the angler will find that in several cases the water 
is nothing Uke so thick as it is down the main river. The 
roach, driven by stress of heavy water, and in search of 
food, seek refuge in such places as those, and if a few 
worms are clipped up small and thrown in, a well- 
scoured cockspur on the hook may result in getting a bag 
of big roach that will astonish the operator. The grass 
slopes behind a bush, or the gravels by the side of an old 
fence, even if no more than eighteen inches deep, are very 
often rattUng good places to try during a sunmier flood, 
as the water there is generally quiet ; but one thing must 
be remembered : while the water is coming on is the 
time to try ; when the water is going down again the fish 
retire into the main stream. Another favourite method 
of roaching is by what is known among the Trent men as 
" stret-pegging." This is a quiet, deadly sort of style, 
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and deserves more than just a passing notice. This 
style is generally practised in swims where the current is 
not very strong (but still, remember, a stream is absolutely 
necessary), and in places that can be reached comfortably 
with the rod point. We will suppose that four or five 
feet from the bank a long row of weeds and flags are 
growing, immediately in front of these weeds the water 
is from four to six feet deep, the bottom of the river clean 
and level, and just a Uttle stream crawling along, and our 
novice finds on seating himself on his stool that his rod 
point will project a couple of feet over those weeds, he 
has without doubt found a place exactly suited for "stret- 
pegging." A swan quill carr5dng some five or six medium 
sized shot will be the thing for this purpose, and this 
float must be put on the line a foot deeper than the 
stream ; that is, if the water is four feet deep the float 
must be five feet from the baited hook, and so on accord- 
ing to the various depths of the streams tried. Sit 
on the basket or stool as low down and as close as possible, 
and if you can keep out of sight behind the weeds all 
the better ; but in any case, have all your traps close at 
hand so that you can pick anything up you require with- 
out having to get up from your seat. Sit quiet, don't 
keep jumping up and down ; these are golden rules, and 
must be observed. Drop a few small bits of ground bait 
in, and then let the tackle travel down stream until it is 
some four or five yards below you. Hold it there station- 
ary, the rod being straight in front of where you sit ; the 
float and tackle are now, of course, in a slanting direction, 
and this is why I recommended the float to be put deeper 
than the swim. A bite can very easily be seen, as even 
the smallest nibble when tackle is held back like this 
wUl result in the float being drawn under the water, when 
an instant strike is imperative. Sometimes the float can 
be held two yards only away from the rod point, and then 
again it may be five or six yards ; and try every foot 
between those distances, sometimes holding it for a few 
minutes in one place, then in another, until the whole of 
that place is carefully fished over, when the angler can 
shift his position a few yards lower down stream, and 
resume operations in a fresh swim. Almost any bait will 
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do for this style — ^worms, gentles, wasp-grubs, wheat, 
malt, and plain and coloured pastes ; and for ground 
bait, a few handsful of the bread and bran, or a hundred 
or two coarse lob-worms clipped up small, or a tin of 
rough gentles, according to the hook bait used, Some 
men ^hen using paste for this style of fishing, which, I 
may say, is about as good as anything that can be tried, 
especially in clear water and a very moderate current, 
have a few pieces of dry bread as ground bait ; this they 
keep constantly chewing, and throwing in in small bits. 

And now, having looked at most of the methods of 
stream fishing for roach, we will turn to the question of 
how the rod and Une should be manipulated in casting out 
the bait in the Nottingham style. To fish a stream 
properly requires, as before hinted, running tackle and 
some httle practice before it can be easily accompUshed ; 
but when once mastered, it is as easy as getting your 
lunch. We will suppose the angler has got his tackle 
readj^, and the depth carefully found, which latter is done, 
not by throwing in a lump of lead or a plummet, the same 
as is necessary in very still waters, but by having a few 
preliminary swims with his shotted tackle. If the float 
during its passage down the stream keeps bobbing under 
the surface, you may known that the hook and some of 
the shots are trailing along the bottom, and that you are 
too deep ; if, on the other hand, the float travels all the 
way down the swim in a perfectly natural manner with- 
out stopping or bobbing under, you may know that you 
are not deep enough ; and so the float can be altered a 
few times either way until you get the right depth, which 
can easily be come at. Suppose the first time you swim 
the float down the stream you find you are not deep 
enough, alter it a little higher up the hne ; after a few 
trials you find, by the float catching and bobbing under 
that you have found the bottom. Now be careful, and 
alter the float a couple of inches at a time only, and as 
soon as ever it swims comfortably down you have got 
the exact depth. The tackle for stream nshing should 
be shotted so that three-quarters of an inch of the float 
stands above the surface of the water. Say the angler 
wishes his baited hook to travel down the swim some few 
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yards further out than he can reach with his rod point. 
To accomplish this, in either trying the depth or in actual 
fishing, he takes the rod in his right hand close against 
the top of the reel with one finger reaching down to the 
edge of the revolving barrel, on purpose to stop its revolu- 
tions if necessary (this finger, I may say, is the bottom 
edge of the last or little one) ; and with his left hand he 
takes hold of the line between the two first rings on his 
rod, and draws down and off the reel as it were, a double 
length of line. He has now some two oV tliree yards of 
line in his left hand, and three or four more hang from 
the point of the rod. To make the cast he brings the rod 
point away from the river and partly behind him, and it 
does not matter in which direction it is done ; the rod 
can either be swung to the right hand or to the left, 
whichever way suits the character of the swim best. For 
instance; there may be a hedge or bush immediately to 
the right or to the left of the angler, and the rod must of 
necessity be put in the opposite direction. Now swing 
it sharply over towards the river again, at the same time 
easing the pressure of the little finger on the edge of the 
reel, and also leaving go of the loop of line in his left hand ; 
these two operations should be done nearly together, 
the loop of line being released as soon as the float and 
tackle swings forward in front of the rod point, and the 
pressure on the reel taken off immediately afterwards. 
After a little practice the baited tackle will go fair and 
square to its destination. After this cast has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the float rights itself, the 
angler changes the rod into his left hand, still keeping 
hold of it close to the reel, and with the finger and thumb 
of his right hand pays out the line gently and continu- 
ously as fast, or nearly so, as the stream will carry it. It 
will be as well to hold the float a Uttle back, however ; 
that is, don't let it go quite so fast as it wants to do ; by 
this means there will be no slack or drowned line between 
the float and the rod top ; at any rate, this is the way to 
prevent too much slack line being out. After the float 
and tackle has travelled down the entire length of the 
swim as far as he thinks the groimd bait is distributed, 
the line is wound back again on the reel, and the cast 
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repeated. A little practice, and above all proper tackle, 
as described, will soon enable the novice to successfully 
follow this deadly method of stream fishing in the Not- 
tingham style. 

The tail end of a well-scoured lobworm is at times a 
very good stream bait for roach, particularly during the 
late autumn and early winter, and more so when the 
water is slightly tinged with colour. Ledgering for 
roach is also another plan ; no float is required for this. 
The ledger is a small bullet with a fair sized hole through 
the centre of it, this hole being large enough to allow the 
knots of the tackle to pass through. This bullet can be 
about two feet from the hook ; a shot on each side of 
the tackle allowing it a play of eight or nine inches ; the 
hook for this can be a No. 8 Carlisle round bend, tied on 
2x drawn gut, the bait being generally about an inch from 
the tail-end of the lob. TMs plan of ledgering is adopted 
if the angler finds it difficult to keep his bait well on the 
bottom. Speaking about keeping the bait well on the 
bottom, I am reminded of a curious experience that came 
imder my own observation. One day down the lower 
Trent, in the neighbourhood of the Sutton Holmes, I 
came across a couple of anglers tr5ang to fish a capital 
swim for roach. Subsequent conversation told me that 
the men were strangers, and used to waters of a far 
different character. They told me that they Uked the 
look of the place so much that during the two or three 
days past they had put a nice lot of ground bait in. The 
current in many places down the Trent is rather treach- 
erous ; sometimes a strong undercurrent that cannot well 
be perceived by the casual visitor sweeps down and round. 
This place happened to be somewhat similar. To look 
at the surface of the water one would think a very small 
float was all that would be required. In fact, one man 
was fishing with only a one-shot float, and every now and 
again he got a bite, and when he struck and hooked his 
fish, I could see that the bait was taken by bleak, and the 
undercurrent had swept it to within a foot of the surface. 
On my suggestion, a fair-sized peUcan quill was sub- 
stituted for the tiny porcupine, and ten shots put on the 
tackle. This weight enabled the bait to reach the quiet 
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waters at the bottom, where it curled round in the eddy, 
and under a shelf that projected from a comer in the 
bank. The first swim down resulted in a half-pound 
roach, the second in a fair-sized dace, and the third or 
fourth in a two-pound chub ; while ten minutes later a 
good roach, at least a pounder, came to bank. Those 
anglers were literally astonished, and said they never 
dreamed of fishing for roach with a heavily-shotted 
tackle like that ; but the swim needed it. The one shot 
used before could not by any means carry the bait 
through the heavy curl of water down to where the roach 
lay in the quiet water at the bottom under the shelf. A 
little observation will soon tell the stream fishermen 
what plan to adopt under almost any circimistances. 

What some anglers call the Sheffield style of roach 
fishing in the narrow drains and cuts, is performed with 
a rod, reel and Une something similar to those used in 
stream fishing ; but in this case the water is very quiet, 
so the tackle used must be of the very finest 4X drawn 
gut, and at most only a couple of split shot on it ; and 
for float, a small porcupine from four to six inches long 
will be quite big enough ; for ground baits and hook baits, 
those already described in the chapters on " Roach 
fishing in stiU water," will be about all that is required, 
so a repetition is not necessary. It is in the method of 
casting out this very Kght tackle that constitutes its 
difference. These anglers generally sit on a stool or 
basket with the rod in one hand, and draw down a little 
line in the other hand from between the reel and the first 
ring on the rod, in the same manner as described for 
stream fishing. The tackle and rod is then swung over 
their heads behind them, and then brought forward again 
with a downward cast straight in front of them, a good 
deal similar to throwing a fly from a fly-rod ; at the same 
time as the forward movement is made, the Une held in 
the left hand is let go. This sharp, fly-fishing Uke casting 
is necessary to throw out the very fight weight used in 
this style. The gentle swing adopted with heavier 
tackle would not get this light tackle out to its proper 
destination. To make a fresh cast, the float is picked 
off the water with the rod, Uke a fly is picked off, and 
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thrown behind the angler, and then projected forward 
again with a sharp cast in a similar manner, as I said 
before, to a fly being thrown. I might mention that in 
this drain style of fishing for roach where ground bait is 
used I prefer the hook bait to be as near the bottom as 
possible. 

Shrimps are sometimes a good bait for roach in certain 
of those still waters. The shrimps that I mean are those 
that can be purchased at the fishmonger's shop. To 
bait with them the head, tail and hard shell or skin are 
removed, the hook point run in at the thick end and 
brought out at the bend close to the tail ; the smallest 
shrimps are used for the hook. The heads, tails, shells, 
and also the very large ones being smashed up into pulp 
in the hollow of the hand and mixed thoroughly with 
a little of the bran ground bait, and popped in in little 
balls all round your float. This is rather an uncertain 
bait for roach, the waters wherein it is a success being 
very few ; that is as far as I can learn, but perhaps this 
is for want of trying them elsewhere. However, in 
those comers where they are used, very large roach fall 
victims. I may as well confess that personally my 
experiences with that bait have only been very limited 
indeed ; but still, I have an idea that they might succeed 
in other waters where the fisherman never dreams of 
using them. I have been told that in certain still waters, 
and during very hot weather, they are the grandest lure 
that can be put on a roach hook. 

There is another very deadly style of roach fishing that 
I saw practised in very quiet Lincolnshire waters. The 
chief pecuUarity of this style was the float, and the 
manner of shotting the tackle. Instead of using two or 
more shots some distance from the hook, one small one 
only was employed, and this was fixed on the gut tackle 
about an inch only from the baited hook. The float it- 
self is a very small one, either a tiny porcupine quill three 
inches in length and very thin, or else two inches of a 
peacock's feather, the one shot on the tackle being 
sufficient to cause about an inch of this float to stand 
above the surface of the water. Great care is taken in 
plumbing the depth, so that the shot is just clear of the 
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bottom. When a roach takes the bait in his mouth, 
he instantly lifts the shot, and the float is at once 
thrown upwards, and lies flat on the water. This bite is 
promptly responded to on the first indication, and hook- 
mg the fish is nearly a certainly at every attempt. The 
bait used is generally a small pill of paste, or else a cube 
of raw potato ; this latter bait is procured from a slice 
about a quarter of an inch thick, cut from the centre of a 
large potato. A quill or the socket of a penholder is 
used to cut the cubes ; this makes the bait a nice shape 
and size. This plan of fishing can only be practised in 
very quiet drains and canals. I have been told that some 
of the most expert Yorkshire and Lancashire roach fisher- 
men adopt this plan with great success in the quiet canals 
of those two counties. 

Some very strange and queer baits are recommended 
now and again for roach, and perhaps in the case of one 
or two of them there is more in it than meets the eye. 
One part of the season, say from the opening day in 
June until September, roach in certain rivers are more 
or less vegetarians ; they grub about among the weeds, 
and when any of them are caught they exude from their 
vents a green substance that is nothing more nor less 
than digested weeds. I have heard more than one ex- 
perienced roach fisher say that a bit of a certain weed 
wrapped on the hook is at that time a good bait, but I 
may as well at once own that I never saw anybody using 
it, nor did I ever use it myself ; they assured me, how- 
ever, that at odd times very heavy baskets of roach were 
taken by its agency, but added the saving clause that it 
was awfully uncertain. This weed is a long silky weed 
growing in profusion on the old stones and woodwork of 
an old bridge or weir, or round old sunken piles, timber, 
or masonry, it can easily be recognised by its extreme 
fineness, and length ; it is called ** silk weed,'* " crow silk," 
and sometimes *' fine flannel weed." It is washed clean, 
and a bit wrapped round and round the hook, and is 
used I am told in the streams and rough water that flow 
from the tail end of weirs where the water is not very 
deep ; the stream keeps washing fragments of this 
weed down from the weir and the roach are waiting for it 
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below ; it is also used in the streams and runs between 
the weed beds where the water runs pretty fast. During 
this weed season as it is called, I have heard of an angler 
mixing with his paste, the green and digested contents of 
the stomach of a freshly caught roach ; this paste looked 
very green and dirty, but it is said to be at times success- 
ful when the roach were well on the weed, and nothing 
else would tempt them from that natural diet I don't 
know whether the tip is worth much, as this also is a 
dodge I have never tired. 

In canals that run through a populous district where 
the traffic keeps the water more or less in a disturbed 
state a capital bait for small roach inhabiting these waters 
is a tiny square of strong smelling cheese : this will often 
fetch them when nothing else will, and also in similar 
circumstances and places a blood worm is very effective 
This blood worm is really the larvae of the stinging 
gnat, and may be observ^ed sometimes in a stagnant rain- 
water barrel, constantly forming its body into the letter 
S ; it is found at the bottom of old stagnant ditches, 
particular if some sewage empties itself there, it is about 
an inch in length and pink in colour ; they are very thin 
and extremely difficult to put on the hook ; in some 
rivers, particularly where the sewage drains in, the roach 
are very partial to this bait, but for my own part I usually 
give a wide berth to a place like that, preferring not to 
have my nose constantly over the outfall of a foul 
smeUing sewer. 

In the days of our forefathers the very queerest mix- 
tures were gravely recommended as infallible baits for 
roach, such as a paste made of virgin'^ wax, heron's fat, 
the tear of an ivy scented by assofetidae, and some even 
went so far as to recommend the oil of worms ; this 
was procured by putting several large lob worms in a glass 
bottle, corking it down, and letting it stand in the sun 
until it dissolved and then mixing it with the paste. 

Some of these old recipes were stranger still ; and 
what is equally strange in these enlightened days is the 
fact that certain people gravely recommend them to-day. 
An angler only the other day brought me a printed sheet 
of paper that was advertised in an angling paper as being 
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an infallible recipe for catching more roach at a sitting 
than could be carried home ; this recipe was nothing 
more nor less than a reprint from a very old anghng 
book, and it was utterly impossible to procure one half 
the things recommended there. I am not a believer in 
scents and oils to any great extent. I knew one man, an 
engineer he was in the factory I worked in, and his 
basket had a lot of leather loops stitched inside it, each 
loop having a tiny bottle containing oils and unguents of 
various kinds, and he was a marvel at making up various 
and strange smelling baits ; but I never could find that 
he got many extra fish with all his varied experiments. 
Another friend used to mix his paste with aniseed ; but 
he, Kkewise, did not succeed in filling his basket when 
other anglers creels were empty, so I have long since 
discarded all the nostnuns and smelling oils, and stuck 
to the ordinary pastes and baits as described in these 
pages. 

As anglers in various districts Uke to know how experts 
catch their fish in other waters, I wrote to Mr. S. Hay- 
ward, of Trowbridge, who is one of the very best roach 
fishermen on the rivers Avon and Frome, for his experi- 
ence in the matter. He very kindly replied to my 
query in a long and interesting letter, from which I take 
the following : Says Mr. Hayward — " First, I will take 
the early part of the season, say, the end of June and the 
beginning of July, when the roach are on the shallows. 
I have been very successful with the gentle on a No. 9 
Crystal roach hook, fishing about one inch from the 
bottom in the streamy parts where there is a sandy 
bottom and about four feet of water. I really think 
that I have killed more roach on these two rivers with 
the gentle than I have with all the other baits put 
togetiier. I cannot say much about paste fishing, as I 
could at any time do better with the gentle. In the 
summer, I use a float that will carry about five or six 
middling-sized shot ; and I may as well say that the 
Nottingham stjde, with reel and^ fine-running tackle, is 
far away the best plan to adopt. In August and Septem- 
ber boiled malt is a very good bait, especially in the run- 
ning streams. For this last bait I use the same small 
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float as before, but the hook is a smaller one, No. 12 
being the best, and the tackle must always in the summer 
time be of the very finest drawn gut, as the water is then 
very clear. I personally perfer winter fishing for roach, 
as I consider these fish are not in condition before 
November ; in August, and even in September, they are 
very slimy, and bad to handle ; but about Christmas 
time they are as bright as a bar of silver ; I don't care 
how cold it is, I have fished all through the winter, and 
have had some good bags still using my favourite bait, the 
gentle. I now increase the size of my float, and use one 
that will carry eight or nine shots, with a line and tackle 
and a No. q hook, threading four or five gentles on it. 
For ground bait I use the same as generally adopted, viz., 
bread, bran, and barley meal, mixed together rather 
stiff, and pitched into the top end of the swim in little 
limips about as big as walnuts. Sometimes I fish on the 
bottom ; sometimes from one to four inches above it. I 
don't lay down a hard and fast rule, but suit my fishing as 
to how the roach are feeding, trjdng all sorts of dodges to 
make a good bag. I do not agree with a good many 
anglers, who write to the sporting papers and say that 
roach will not bite in snow broth. I have found it just 
the other way. I remember well a friend and myself 
going out roaching one Christinas Bank Holiday. A foot 
of snow was on the ground, and it was melting fast. The 
river when we got there was nearly bank full, and coming 
down thick as soup, and yet we got 241b. of good roach, 
fishing in an eddy with gentles, a good few of them 
a pound each. I can call to mind several occasions when 
I have met with good sport in a high and heavy snow 
water. [This is rather a curious experience, Mr. Hay- 
ward.] '* The river Frome here contains some splendid 
roach. I consider it nothing unusual to pick a dozen fish 
out of one catch, that would weigh as many pounds. In 
the winter and in coloured water our roach prefer the 
gentle to the worm. During the early autumn I use 
wasp grubs when I can get them, but I found Mr. Roach 
could get these grubs off the hook without moving the 
float, so I used to put a grub on the bend of the hook and 
a tough gentle on the point to keep it on, and got them 
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then (a very good tip this, Sam). I like to fish for roach 
with the very finest tackle, but on the other hand I have 
taken them with the coarsest ; it all depends on how 
they are on the feed, when * well on ' I don't think it 
makes a lot of difference about the gut, if the bait is 
all right, and you strike at the right time, which is just 
when the float is going down ; you must not wait till it 
comes up again or you will be a lot too late. Stream fish- 
ing in the Nottingham style is my favourite plan. I find 
it answers well on our waters, especially on the river 
Frome." This is a very interesting and useful letter. 
Mr. Hayward's remarks about taking roach on the very 
thickest tackle, will perhaps come as a revelation to 
many roach anglers. I have only one experience of the 
kind myself, that I can just now remember. A lad and I 
were one afternoon roaching from a punt in a baited 
swim on the Ouse ; I used the very finest 4x drawn gut, 
he used very coarse tackle, and yet managed to take two 
fish to my one all the afternoon. I could not help think- 
ing then that the fishermen are a lot more particular than 
the fish. That afternoon's experience was, however, 
utterly at variance with my usual practice, because I 
generally could well hold my own at roach fishing, no 
matter who I had for a companion, and in nine cases out 
of ten I found the very finest tackle to be the most 
successful. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE ROACH {continued). 



ROACH FISHING PECULIAR TO THE LEA AND THAMES. 
(FISHING WITH A ROACH POLE, AND A TIGHT LINE). 

Roach fishermen of the Thames and Lea — The Roach Pole and 
its peculiarities — Old writers on the Roach Pole — How to use the 
Roach Pole — Floats for Thames and Lea — Sink and draw — Float 
ledgering — A Lea man's plan — Baits and Bites — Double quick time 
Hooks for Roach — Depths to fish — Lea and Thames style reviewed. 

In the preceding four chapters I have, I think, given 
instructions for fishing for roach in most of the styles 
known to bottom fishermen in the various districts where 
this fish is found. There is, however, one class of roacher 
who is so successful that a special chapter must be 
written on the subject. These men seldom fish for any- 
thing but roach ; they have made a complete study of it, 
and where at first they only practised this style on the 
Lea and Thames, they have of late years carried it further 
afield, and have been equally successful in such widely 
diversified waters as the river Ivel at Biggleswade, the 
Wye at Guildford, the Medway at Paddock Wood, 
the Cam in Cambridgeshire, or the Great Ouse at Little- 
port. The roach anglers of London and district are a 
pretty considerable body of men, more or less efficient 
in the particular style they adopt ; while some of them 
like Mr. J. Osborne, Mr. Bert Dutton, Mr. Alek Field, Mr. 
J. Fortescue, Mr. John Bell, Mr. W. Osment and half a 
score of others can be set down as marvellously expert in 
the use of the long roach pole and the tight Une. 

What does our father Izaak Walton himself say on the 
subject ? — *' And lastly, let me tell you, the roach makes 
an angler excellent sport ; especially the great roaches 
about London, where I think there be the best roach 
anglers." 
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Edward Jesse, the great naturalist, also once wrote — 
" Roach form another distinct class of Thames fishermen, 
and it is very seldom they try for anything else, or indeed 
understand any other sort of fishing. So keen, however, 
are they at this sport, that many pursue it very late in 
the year ; and a retired surgeon, named Wood, is still 
talked of at Hampton as having braved the coldest 
weather in winter in order to follow his favourite diver- 
sion. He would get up before it was light, have his 
breakfast, and fish till it was dark, at a time when the 
wet was freezing on his line. He had always, however, a 
hot dinner brought to the boat, which must have kept 
him from starving in both senses." 

I have had occasion to say once before in these pages, 
that a good roach fisherman stands at the very top of the 
angling ladder, in fact, we can go further and say that no 
amount of practice can make a man a really first-class 
roachcF ; he must be, as it were, bom to it, and have cer- 
tain natural gifts not possessed by the ordinary run of 
fishermen. I have no hesitation in saying that among 
the hundreds and hundreds of roach anglers in London 
who scarcely ever fish for anything else, the really great 
artists in the game can be counted upon the fingers of 
both hands : when I speak like this I speak from a long 
experience gathered from anglers who have fished nearly 
everywhere where roach are to be found, and I also mean 
anglers who can take their bags of roach from the Lea 
and Thames when water is in anything but good condi- 
tion, and in places that are constantly fished by all sorts 
and conditions of anglers. There is an old sajdng among 
London fishermen ttiat if a man fancies he can catch 
roach let him go up the Lea in one of the winter months 
when water is nearly stagnant and as bright as gin, and 
just see how he gets on. I warrant me he will have his 
hands full ; and yet I have known a Lea expert under 
exactly similar conditions make his twenty pound bag of 
roach during a short day's fishing. I am not alluding 
now, bear in mind, to well-stocked private waters where 
anglers are scarce and roach plentiful — ^it is comparatively 
easy there. 

In the first place, the rod used by these men is separate 
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and distinct from any other kind of rod I ever saw ; they 
are known locally as " poles," and are works of art, built 
up and tapered from the thick butt to the fine point 
to a remarkable degree of accuracy : they are usually 
made in five joints of varying lengths and constructed so 
that they pack up into the two lower lengths for con- 
venience of carriage and protection ; the length when put 
together is usually eighteen to nineteen feet ; the butt, 
except in exceptional cases, being dispensed with, but it 
is always ready at hand in case the angler wishes to reach 
further out, or a wide weed bed intervenes between him- 
self and his desired swim. These rods are usually made 
of white cane, although some of them have the two 
lower lengths of mahogany turned up and bored out like 
the barrel of a long telescope. The cane for these rods 
must be most carefully selected, it must be free from 
cracks and natural gutters ; they are straightened to 
exactitude and then bored out by special bits so that very 
little more than the hard outside of the cane is left ; the 
ferrules are fitted most carefully over the canes, those 
on the lower end of the joints being made of German 
silver : this being harder stands the wear and tear of 
constantly jointing and unjointing during use. A good 
pole should be brazed, as it is called, inside and outside ; 
one peculiarity about these poles is the fact that the 
ferrules do not fit flush hke an ordinary Nottingham 
rod ; the outside ferrule is somewhat thicker than the 
ferrule on the bottom of next joint as the cane is carried 
right up to the top of the ferrule ; the rod is then whipped 
with black silk from end to end in narrow bands, and the 
whole varnished with some first-class hard oil varnish. 
This pole when put together should not have the least 
suspicion of whippiness about it, but should be tapered 
so accurately that the very stiffness could be felt, and 
would be of such a character that would cause a Not- 
tingham angler or fly fisherman to elevate his eyebrows 
in astonishment. These rods weigh about two pounds 
all told, and are one and half inches thick in diameter at 
the butt end, tapering to a fine point to a nicety ; 
there are no rings or winch fittings, except the small 
loop at extreme end to loop the line in. A good roach 

c 
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pole is an expensive article, a real ^ood one costing from 
thirty-five to fifty shillings. This is the rod with which 
an expert can nick a roach that is biting ever so gingerly 
in the twinkhng of an eye, especiallj^ in quiet or semi- 
quiet waters where a man with a whippy rod would be 
entirely at fault. When this pole is used without the butt 



it is about fourteen and a half feet in length, and is a 
very light and comfortable weapon to use. I might just 
say that the tops of these rods are also built of cane. 
Just to show the difference of opinion that existed 
among the I.ea experts of a former generation as to what 
a Lea roach pole should be hke, I will quote a namesake 
of mine, the Rev. James Martin, who, I think, lived at 
Hoddesdon on the Lea, and was known in his time 
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as the king of Lea roach anglers. The rev. gentleman 
said in a small book on angling that has long since gone 
out of print : — " The rod for the purpose of Lea roach 
fishing should be made expressly and kept exclusively 
for this sport. The material should be cane or very light 
bamboo, it should not be more than fourteen feet long, 
the whole not weighing many ounces. It should be 
when in use as but one piece, and so constructed that it 
shall be very stiff, and yet phable. The superiority of 
such a rod will be seen in many respects. First,, it will 
be very light in the hand, and with it you will be able 
to strike your fish with the greatest quickness and pre- 
cision. Secondly, when you strike, it will not break your 
hair line, as a heavy one would be likely to do ; and 
thirdly, when you have hooked your fish, it will so give 
to its pulling that your line will not break, though it be 
a roach of the greatest weight they run.'' 

Baddeley, another old writer on the Lea and its roach 
fishing, says : " In some of the best swims in the Lea, 
a rod twenty or twenty- four feet long is requisite, made 
of the lightest materials, so that it is straight and strikes 
true." I have heard people say that this plan of roach 
pole and tight line fishing has certain disadvantages ; 
you are always sitting directly over your fish, and as a 
natural consequence the roach are liable to be alarmed 
at your presence, and scuttle out of the swim ; but I 
fancy this objection, Hke some others, is more apparent 
than real. Taking things on the whole these quiet 
waters are usually deep at the sides and fringed with a 
luxuriant growth of weeds and plants of various kinds, so 
that hiding yourself is an easy matter, and when the 
water is deep the line of vision between yourself and the 
fish would not permit of a direct sight, the roach could not 
see high enough to distinguish your movement^ par- 
ticularly if you sat a distance back and kept as quiet as 
possible. There is one thing, however, in favour of this 
style, and that is when you have got comfortably seated 
on your basket you can sit quiet without so much move- 
ment of the rod and switching the water for a fresh cast> 
as stream fishing with a Nottingham rod entails. It is 
only on very rare occasions that a Thames and Lea 
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roacher from the bank uses a reel and running line, 
preferring a tight Une and a direct strike from the rod 
tip, the gut line itself being about three yards of gut 
tapered from medium gut down to anything in fineness 
that meets his fancy ; but I should say 2x or 3x gut for 
the extreme end of the line will be quite fine enough ; the 
hook length itself can be finer if he likes, but this is a 
matter of fancy. Between the gut line and the rod 
point is a short length of plaited silk Une, generally called 
topping, and this is so arranged for the various swims 
that not more than fifteen inches of line is between the 
tip of the float and the tip of the rod. In fishing a 
t5^ical I-ea and Thames swim, where the water crawls 
down slowly or even moderately, the angler sits exactly 
opposite his swim as far back as he can conveniently 
reach, grasping his pole in his right hand as far up the 
butt as causes the extreme end to rest under his elbow — 
this steadies the rod, balances it nicely, and makes easier 
work of it. Sitting low down on his basket and bending 
his head and body forward he lets the rod rest in the 
palm of his left hand, this hand being underneath the rod 
and just in front of the right hand that clasps the butt : 
that is the position of the hands during the passage of the 
float down stream, or when the stream and float are 
stationary. If the swim is ten or twelve feet in length, 
the rod point must be kept directly over the float all the 
time it is travelling down, and at the least sign or sus- 
picion of a bite the rod is lifted a few inches and the fish 
is instantly hooked. Don't strike sharply with a big 
upward heave of the rod, or you will most likely part 
company ; remember in this pole fishing there is no 
loose line to nm off the reel, it should be tight or nearly 
so, and a hf t of only a few inches will fix the hook. This 
is thq, surest way of hooking roach in these quiet or semi- 
quiet waters that I know of, in fact, I have seen Osborne 
hook his fish with a scarcely perceptible movement of 
his rod, so quietly and expeditiously is it done. 

Floats are articles that should be selected with great 
care by the Lea and Thames roachers, and they also 
should be suitable to the swim and shotted with extreme 
nicety. In my opinion there are no better floats than 
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good stumpy porcupine quills from seven to nine inches 
long, according to stream and fancy ; and for heavier 
work or float ledgering, a swan quill six or seven inches 
in length, or a cork on porcupine float about half an inch 
or a little less in diameter at the thickest part and six or 
seven inches long, tapering from the centre towards 
each end. In quiet pole fishing this float should be 
shotted so that only a very small portion of the tip is 
above the water ; in fact, some good men have a black 
cap that fits exactly on the top of the white tip at the 
end, for very often the best roach in biting in these semi- 
quiet waters, do not pull down the float, but just raise it 
the fraction of an inch until the white tip of the float can 
be seen under the cap, and probably no more than an 
extra quarter of an inch of the float is exposed above the 
water. This is a bite of the very first importance and 
should be responded to on the instant. Some of the best 
anglers paint their floats black except the half-inch on 
the tip, which they like as white as they can get it. A 
good float for Lea and Thames roaching is a thick porcu- 
pine quill with three inches or so cut away from the top, 
so that the thickest part of the float is at the tip end. 
Great care must be taken in cutting this float, the knife 
must be sharp and the cut clean across, and no fracture 
or crack made in the quill. The end can be fiUed up 
carefully with hot sealing wax in such a manner that it is 
watertight, for a waterlogged porcupine quill is a nuisance 
not to be tolerated. When this float is finished it should 
be about seven inches long and a big white or red cap 
can be fixed on the extreme end. This float with the 
stumpy end has certain advantages, and I find that the 
Rev. James Martin, whose small book on Lea roach fish- 
ing was published as long ago as 1854, gives some infor- 
mation on the point of floats for this style that is well 
worth reproducing, so practical and up-to-date is it. He 
says : " The best floats for Lea roach fishing are those 
mr.de from swan's quills, which are now manufactured 
in great perfection. The size of your float should vary 
according to the depth of the water in which you are 
fishing. If the water be ten or twelve feet deep you will 
require a float that takes a good number of shots, or 
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your bait will be too long in sinking to the bottom. And, 
besides this, the longer your line is, the more shots are 
necessary to keep it in proper trim, and, the water being 
deep, the larger float will not be objectionable at the top. 
But never use a large float and a great number of shots 
in four or five feet of water, for if you do you will be sure 
to take few roach. I have seen scores of instances of it. 
I always use a float as small as I conveniently can, and 
I invariably find it answers best ; this must be quite 
evident at a glance, because the effects on the water are 
less. Let your float be so shotted that when in the 
water only about a quarter of an inch is seen, for if there 
is much out of the water you will not be able to see the 
bite so well. I always use a float that is rather thick at 
the top, and have my cap to fit about three-eighths of an 
inch from the tip, so that when it is in the water the cap 
just catches the water. I always bind a little waxed 
silk oil my cap also, to make it thick, which causes it to 
rest on the water more steadily. By adopting these 
methods you will be able to see the finest possible bite, 
which is very important in roach fishing." This advice 
on floats is so sound for the particular style of fishing 
now under notice that the roach angler would do well to 
make a note of it, taking heed that, in my opinion, a 
good porcupine float is better than a swan quill float for 
quiet and semi-quiet water like long stretches of the Lea 
and Thames. 

The rev. gentleman just quoted also says on another 
page : ** It is a good plan is still waters, especially when 
they are very fine on the feed, to raise your float now and 
then four or five inches out of the water several times and 
then let it settle, for if anything will tempt them to take 
the bait it is that manoeuvre. We have frequently been 
fishing for them when we could not get a fish in any other 
way ; they see the bait moving and are excited to take 
it." This plan is followed by some Lea roach anglers, 
but in a more pronounced style, especially during the 
early weeks of the summer when the caddis grub is in 
its best season ; they call it sinking and drawing, cover- 
ing a considerable stretch of water during the day, fishing 
between the weed beds and occasionally landing some 
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heavy bags of roach. This, however, is hard work, as 
the rod is generally out at full length and always on the 
move up and down, which tells terribly on the arms and 
between the shoulders of the angler. 

When the water is nmning down the Thames or Lea 
after heavy rains, rather quicker than it does on ordinary 
occasions, some of the best men go in for what is called 
float ledgering. They use a float rather larger than the 
one for swimming the bait, and have an extra bit of lead 
put on the tackle about a foot from the hook. The best 
lead for this purpose is a short length of spiral lead wire 
that can, by opening the spirals sHghtly, be easily fixed 
without removing anything, and then closed so that it 
cannot be dropped off and lost. This lead should be 
put on the tackle between two of the split shots, and it 
need not have a clear space to run up and down the line 
of more than an inch. You should allow a little extra 
length of Hne, between the bait and the float, more than 
the swim is deep for this style of fishing, so that the bait 
is as near the bottom as possible and the more the stream 
runs the more slanting will the line be. But one thing 
can be noted, and that is, that in this plan you can fish 
much nearer the bank, especially if it is an overhanging 
bank with a pretty good depth just outside ; for in a 
heavy water caused by rains, roach work in the runs and 
deep eddies close under the bank. The float should be 
held back, and there should not be more than a foot of 
hne between the rod point and the float, the angler sitting 
back so that he can just reach the place he considers the 
best for his purpose. A bite can easily be detected, in 
fact, sometimes it is sudden and startling, the float gliding 
out of sight in a moment without any preliminary bobs 
or Uf tings. A friend of mine, a Lea fisherman of many 
years' standing, and one of the most successful I know, 
fishes for roach when the stream is strong in a manner 
that I have not seen done exactly the same by anyone 
else. He adopts the float ledgering style, but he has a 
very small thin cork float that would instantly be pulled 
out of sight by the weight of lead he uses, he puts a small 
shot on his gut about two inches from the hook, and 
another shot about six inches higher up, between these 
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two shots he has a running bullet about the size of a 
green pea, and lets this buUet rest on the bottom, holding 
the float above the water with his rod point. I never 
saw anybody use the lead so near the hook before, but 
he is always successful when the stream is running at 
anything like a moderate volume. He puts a piece of 
ground bait about the size of a small walnut on this 
bullet, renewing it pretty frequently, and for hook baits 
his principal choice is boiled wheat, paste, and gentles. 
Most of the Thames and Lea roachers from the bank 
put a very small shot on the gut about two inches from 
the hook ; this is useful in more ways than one, because 
in using bread crust as a bait that has a tendency to 
rise towards the surface and this little shot will keep it 
down : it is also useful to pinch a bit of stiff ground bait 
on. Many of the most successful of these men only 
ground bait their swim sparingly and hardly ever throw 
any in loose, preferring to pinch a little bit on that small 
shot at intervals during the day. Many of these Lea 
and Thames roachers pin their faith to paste as a bait, 
and seldom use anything else, each one having some 
particular method entirely his own of making this paste ; 
the usual plan being to knead it in a clean white rag, 
using a ** nursery " or a Huntley and Palmer's " Town " 
biscuit with the outside scraped off so that only the 
white inside remains. Others again do not pin their 
faith to paste, but use boiled wheat, gentles, bread crust, 
pearl barley, and worms as the state of the weather and 
water and their own inclination directs them. The bite 
of a roach in slowly-running streams Uke the I^a, and 
some parts of the Thames, is indicated by so slight a 
movement of the float as to be imperceptible to the new 
beginner who may happen just then to be watching a 
j&rst-class expert. Our novice wonders how it is time 
after time good roach are hooked when the float to in- 
experienced eyes never betrayed the smallest sign of a 
bite. I once had an object lesson in the art of Thames 
roach fishing that impressed me much. One of the very 
best of these men has told me repeatedly that it hardly 
mattered what sort of day it was, or how the water was, 
there were not many days when roach did not feed for 
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at least twenty minutes sometime or other during that 
day, and it was alwa}^ necessary to be on the alert, 
because if you were fishing a match it stood to reason 
that if the roach were only feeding for twenty minutes 
during the day, the man who caught the most during 
that time would win the prize ; and one evening this 
was demonstrated in a marvellous manner. This man 
is noted as being one of the very quickest of London's 
roach pole men. Three of us were on a well-known 
stretch of the Upper Thames, and had done very little 
all day long, the roach not feeding at all. About four 
o'clock on tiis November afternoon, I was close to this 
man and noticed him changing his tackle. Up to then 
he had been using gut of extreme fineness, but now he 
was putting on some a considerable degree stouter, with 
a larger float. He said, " The roach are now feeding," 
he having just landed his first one. To put on a bit of 
paste, and a knob of ground bait, and joint his long rod 
was but the work of a second ; for the float to settle 
itself and a fish to be hooked was only the work of two 
or three more ; and that rod was unjointed and the fish 
in the angler's hand inside a few more seconds, without 
the roach having a chance to fight for its liberty. He 
used stouter tackle just when they were feeding on pur- 
pose to haul them out quickly without disturbing the 
swim. After seeing him catch four fish inside five 
minutes, I hastened to my own swim and managed to get 
half a dozen good roach, my friend in the meantime 
having a good round dozen or more ; in fact, to be cor- 
rect, he had seventeen fish. I never saw a man so quick 
in baiting his hook, jointing his rod, and killing his fish 
as that man on that afternoon, it was all done in a breath. 
He said the two great secrets were : first, to use a bit 
stouter tackle when roach were feeding, in order to haul 
them out without disturbing the water ; and secondly, 
to get your bait in the water again as quickly as possible 
so as to lose no time during the few minutes they might 
be on. They were on the feed that day for less than 
half an hour, and we all got fish during the same time. 
These are the odd times when a first-class Lea and 
Thames roach fisherman scores, and upsets all the 
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theory that has been advanced on the subject. 

Hooks, also are a very important consideration to the 
Lea and Thames anglers, and a very great difference of 
opinion exists among these men as to what constitutes the 
best shape and size, and length of shank, and this differ* 
ence of opinion is more to be noted among this class of 
roacher than any others I ever came in contact with. I 
briefly noted in Chapter II. that this difference did exist, 
but I did not dwell upon the question of hooks to any 
extent whatever. The Rev. James Martin, whom I have 
had occasion to quote more than once in these pages, as 
far ago as the year 1854 recognised the very great import- 
ance of this question to the Lea fishermen, he sa}^ : — 
" You must never use the common hooks for roach fishing, 
for be sure you will not catch many with them ; they are 
too thick and clumsy, and have too much show about 
them. The hook must be made expressly for roach, of 
fine wire, as it lays hold more quickly and surely, and 
if tied on neatly is scarcely seen. Be sure that they are 
not too long in the shank, for if they are it is a great 
objection ; yet they must not be too short, for in that 
case they will not hold the fish after you have hooked it. 
Never use too large a size, particularly if the water be 
fine, for we have found they always take the small one 
more freely. No. 11 is, in our opinion, the best, unless 
they happen to be very strong on the feed, or it is almost 
dark. If you just prick your fish and lose it, you may be 
sure your hook is blunt, in which case you should have a 
small piece of blackstone always with you, and with it 
the point of the hook should be sharpened or a fresh one 
put on. Sometimes you will find that your hook gets 
turned on the hair and hangs very improperly ; the hair 
being on the outside of the shank or on the side of it, 
instead of being inside. When it is always put on a fresh 
one, or you will lose above half of the fish you hook, for a 
hook hanging thus will not hold the fish securely." 

The hooks most in use on the Lea and Thames now- 
a-days are short-shank Crystals, McKenzies, and short- 
shank fine wire round bends ; while the latest roach 
hooks brought out by Messrs. S. Allcock & Co., of 
Redditch, known as the flat wire model hook, is highly 
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Spoken off as a cai>ita] one for paste and bread crust 
^ling. The sizes in general use are Nos. 9 and 10, 
while for summer fishing among the weeds Nos. 11 or 12 
will be quite large enough, and in a Hooded winter water 
when the tail end of a lob is wanted a No. 8 will be none 



Scak of sizes of Round Bend Roach Hooks. 



Scale of siies of Crystal Roach and Bieam Hooks. 

too small. These hooks are about all this class of 
roacher requires, suiting any or every bait he is likely 
to want. With regard to the depth that the Lea and 
Thames men find it best to fish, there is no hard and 
fast line that can be laid down ; some experts say the 
bait should be five inches from the bottom, while others 
again say it should only be one inch. Some Thames 
men tell us that the roach can see better above them than 
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below ; others again say that when the roach are on the 
feed at the bottom their noses are grubbing among 
the sand and their tails higher up than their heads. 
Some odd times, particularly during the sunmier, they 
are feeding in midwater and sometimes even just under 
the surface. Observant anglers should note any pecu- 
liarity they may notice about the feeding of the roach and 
lay their plans accordingly. For my own part, if the 
swim is level sand or fine gravel, I most certainly like 
the bait to trip along the bottom, rather than any 
distance above. The main points to be observed in 
fishing with a roach pole in these semi-quiet waters are — 
to sit as low down as possible on the bank, and as far 
back as you possibly can ; always follow the float down 
stream with the rod held directly over it ; have a small 
shot two inches from the hook on which to nip a tiny 
knob of ground bait ; always respond on the very instant 
by lifting the rod point as soon as ever you notice the 
float acts a little suspiciously ; always have the pole so 
stiff and yet so phable at the extreme tip, that it won't 
dip downwards at an upward lift in any circumstances ; 
nevef have the float very far above the surface of the 
watei", and in holding the pole clasp it in the right hand 
about fifteen inches from the end so that the extreme end 
of the butt rests under the elbow, with the first finger 
straight out along the upper surface of the rod, and the 
left hand under the rod, the latter resting in the pahn, 
then you will be able to fish in comfort, and hook a 
roach with such certainty, accuracy, and quickness, that 
cannot be achieved by any other rod or style in these 
quiet or semi-quiet waters. 

It sometimes happens when fishing these deep quiet 
waters you have a difi&culty in landing the fish, especi- 
ally if it happens to be one over three-quarters of a 
pound. You cannot lift it straight out, as this would be 
likely to damage the rod, and the flags and weed beds 
over which you are fishing are some little distance away, 
so that an ordinair short landing-net would be useless. 
What I reconunend. is a very light net with two collapsing 
flat steel sides, with the ordinary screw, and a light cane 
handle in two lengths, the whole when put together 
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being seven or eight feet long. With this you would be 
able to reach over most places that your rod would 
comfortably fish. This net is very portable and could be 
packed up flat with the rod, and the total cost would not 
exceed six shillings. This is one of the handiest things a 
roach angler can have ; in fact, he never ought to be 
without one. It will also do for bank fishing for bream, 
and for other kinds of roach fishing ; where only a short 
net is required part only of the handle can be used. 

How to make paste and how to prepare bread crust for 
this pole fishing in the Thames ana Lea, will be described 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ROACH {continued). 



ROACH FISHING IN VARIOUS WATERS. 
(INCIDENTS INSTRUCTIVE AND PECULIAR). 

Punt fishing for Roach — The outfit — Ground baiting the swim — 
Fishing the swim — Roaching in a tidal water — Bread crust — A 
capital paste — Importance of suitable float — Cupping — Daceing. 

In some rivers like the Thames, the Trent, the Hamp- 
shire Avon, and the Great Ouse — ^waters of some 
considerable width and of moderate depth — ^in which 
the stream flows more or less modergitely fast, according 
to weather and season of the year, there are long stretches 
of water that cannot be fished from the bank. It is a 
case for a punt or boat, or let it go unfished ; and as 
this punt fishing for roach is now practised by very 
many anglers, and as anybody who may be reading these 
pages, anxious for information, might get an invitation 
to a seat in a punt, a few instructions will be useful. 
For bear in mind, punt fishing, its outfit, its materials, 
the method of using, and its general characteristics, are 
totally different from the style described in the iast 
chapter. If there is one style of roach fishing that 
demands the very finest and neatest of tackle, the very 
handiest of light rods, the very easiest of running reels, 
and the very finest of thread-like lines, this is the style. 
In the first place, we will say that if the depth of the 
river does not exceed from six to ten feet, which is ample 
for roach fishing at any time, the rod should be con- 
structed for this class of angUng alone. It need not be 
more than ten and a half feet long in any case, and as 
light and handy as you Uke. A good East India cane rod 
in three lengths, with a greenheart top and a balance 
handle, the whole weighing from fourteen to sixteen 
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ounces, will be the thing. This rod must not under any 
circumstances be too slight and whippy ; it should have 
some substantial backbone in it, and yet be nice and 
lissom towards the top, so that when in conflict with a 
heavy roach, the top end itself bends in a graceful half- 
circle, the lower two-thirds of the rod being nearly 
straight. You never know what fish you are Ukely to 
hook in punt fishing, especially alongside a row of sub- 
merged bushes, so I strongly recommend a rod that is 
not at all flimsy. If on a three-joint East India cane 
rod the ferrules measure nine or ten sixteenths of an 
inch on the butt, and five sixteenths of an inch on the 
centre joint, measuring the inside diameter, it will be 
found a most comfortable weapon to use — springy in the 
top, substantial in the lower joint, and a switch and 
spring from the tip that responds instantly to the 
stroke. The winch fittings should be fixed not less than 
six inches from the end of butt, and these fittings should 
be the plain graduated universal fittings, as they grip 
the reel plate well, and you don't stand a chance of the 
reel falling off at your feet, as it is Uable to do with 
indifferent rod fittings at every strike of the rod. The 
rings on this rod must be of the fast upright pattern, 
whipped on the rod in a direct line from «nd to end, 
as it is necessary for the line to run through with extreme 
freedom. I prefer the " Bells Life " pattern of ring on 
the two lower joints, and either upright single steel 
wire or steel snake rings on the top, with a good hardened 
steel wire loop at the tip end ; the ordinary safety ring is 
also a good pattern to put on a punt rod. 

The reel for punt fishing should be moderately large, 
and it is necessary that it should be light, and above all 
easy running, A brass winch will not do ; it must be 
made of wood or ebonite, and if it is constructed of the 
centre pin pattern it will be all the better. I prefer a 
reel of not less than three and a half inches in diameter, 
with some old lines packed up and wound on the barrel, 
so that when the new line is on, it nearly fills the reel ; by 
this means you will be able to wind back your bait to the 

Sunt very quickly, ready for a fresh swim, whereas if the 
arrel of the reel is thin and no packing under the line^ 
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much time would be wasted during the day in winding in 
your bait and float. I have seen two men in a punt, one 
of whom, taking the whole day through, was getting 
three swims down to the other man's two. There, is no 
difficulty now-a-days in procuring a first-class reel for 
this style of fishing, several makers rivalling each other 
in their endeavours to produce a suitable article. There 
is the Coxon reel, the Slater centre pin, and the Wallis 
Zephyr, all splendid articles exactly suited for the sport 
in question, and above all they are runners of the 
smoothest and easiest description. 

The line for punt fishing must be fine and Ught, in 
fact, the finer the better consistent with strength; it 
must be undressed plaited silk, soft in texture, and not 
harsh or kinky in the sUghtest degree. It is difficult to 
give the number of these lines, as different makers have 
different numbers for the same size ; but it need not in 
any case be stouter than stout thread, and as this size 
will hft a dead weight of six pounds it should be ample 
for any emergencies. In punt fishing it is absolutely 
necessary that the Une should swim upon the surface of 
the water ; in Chapter IV. on the Nottingham style of 
roach fishing I give a recipe for keeping the line afloat, 
and the angler cannot do better than adopt that plan, 
because in punt fishing for roach it is of the greatest 
importance that there should be no sunken hne between 
the float and the rod. 

Bottom tackle for this style of fishing should be made 
of undrawn gut, and it need not be too extra fine. Drawn 
gut of extreme fineness, when swum down a swim direct 
and straight from a punt, and wound sharply back 
again time after time, twists and curls up in a most 
extraordinary manner. I have seen the bait half way 
up the tackle, nearer the float than the bottom of the 
river. This tackle should be made from undrawn 
refina gut, and if it is tapered it will be all the better. 
The main gut line need not be more than a yard in 
length, as I always have been of the opinion that the 
float should if possible be on the silk Une, and never, if 
you can anyhow help it, be on the gut itself. If this gut 
line tapers from " refina " gut or the next size stouter 
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called " fina," down to 2x size at the end, it will be found 
quite fine enough for all practical purposes ; it will 
swim straighter in the water and not curl up in use. 
There is more in a careful observation of these little 
things than inexperienced anglers are aware of. This 
tackle should be stained a yellowish brown, as I find this 
colour harmonizes with the general surroundings of the 
water, the under side of the weeds, the submerged 
bushes, and the river bottom, all being more or less that 
colour. This tackle must be shotted in a careful manner ; 
if the stream is fairly deep and running moderately, you 
must have a fair amount of shot in order to carry the 
bait evenly onwards at one uniform pace and depth ; 
and these shot should be put on the line inmiediately 
above the loop that the hook length is joined to, and 
extend upwards for twelve or eighteen inches. Ten 
medium-sized shots will be none too many, while some- 
times it will be necessary to have as many as twenty on : 
and these shots should be distributed, say, three or four 
close to the loop nearest the hook, and the rest put on in 
pairs, about two inches separating each pair until you 
get suf&cient on. I find this method of shotting a tackle the 
most effective, as it swims straighter in the water, and if 
the float is held slightly back during its passage down, 
the stroke at a bite is prompt, direct and effective. 
Don't put any shot on the hook length of gut except one 
very small one about one and a half inches from the 
hook. 

Hooks for this style of punt fishing can be a shade 
larger than for quiet swims from the bsink ; a No. 9 
crystal being small enough, while imder certain condi- 
tions a No. 8 should be none too large, for the roach in 
these swims would naturally have to take the bait 
quicker, if they wanted it, than would the sly old fish 
of the quieter places. The float for this work can be a 
more substantial affair than is necessary for the fishermen 
described in the last chapter ; a good curved peUcan 
quill six or seven inches in length being about as good as 
anything especially for a fair stream, while a swan quill 
or a Thames cork float would be better if the stream was 
not too strong or water not so deep. I most certainly 
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prefer the quill floats for this stream fishing from a punt 
as they do not twist and turn in the water like a straight 
porcupine or cork float does. In choosing a float for 
this fishing, select one either for a moderate or stronger 
stream that will carry suflicient weight, so that when 
tackle is dropped over the side of the punt, the bait will 
reach the bottom by such time as the float has travelled a 
yard. The depth itself must be plumbed carefully, and 
when the plummet rests on the bottom, in the direct 
Hne you propose to fish, the float should stand a little 
more than half its length out of the water. 

In fishing these heavier streams from a punt, ground 
bait must be provided in greater quantity than if you 
are fishing close to the bank and in a quieter place. No 
ground bait is better for this style than the ordinary 
bread and bran mixed up very stiff as described in 
Chapter III. ; in this case, however, a lump of good clay 
can be added, the extra weight being useful in carrying it 
quickly to the bottom ; failing clay a few small pebbles 
as an aid to sinking will be useful. A fair sized pail full 
of mixed ground bait will be none too much for a day's 
punt fishing. 

In ground baiting you should carefully note the 
strength and direction of the stream, putting the bait 
in either behind the punt, in front of the punt, or some 
Uttle distance in front, so that it will reach the bottom 
just where it was wanted, and always so that it distri- 
butes itself exactly in the track of the float. Some 
anglers do not Uke clay in the composition of their 
ground bait, rightly holding that it is dirty and dis- 
agreeable, recommending instead half a peck or nearly 
so of middlings or barley flour ; but this, in my opinion, 
is much too rich for a ground bait, the object being to 
entice the fish to take the dainty morsel on the hook and 
not to feed them up to repletion with too good a ground 
bait, which that one would most assuredly do ; so of 
two evils I prefer to choose the lesser one. 

In fishing the swim the baited hook should be dropped 
over the side of the punt, and when it begins to travel 
down stream slightly check the float, don't let it go quite 
so fast as the stream would like to carry it, so that the 
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bait is always a little in advance of the float : this is a 
most important point and should be more carefully 
followed in this fishing than in any other I describe. No 
hard and fast line can be set down as to the length of 
swim, this must be left to circimistances ; but I do know 
that ten, twenty, and even thirty yards of line can be let 
out and the fish hooked that distance from the punt. In 
letting the line off the reel care must be taken that at the 
end of the swim, or in case of a bite, the finger of the left 
hand that holds the rod must be in such a position that 
it can instantly close on the line, so tightening the line, 
as it were, between that finger and the bait, or the reel 
would overrun and a sad tangle result. The rod should 
be held in the left hand close against the reel ; with the 
finger and thumb of the right hand pay out the line 
gently and continuously as the stream wants to carry it 
onwards, taking care to act up to the directions for hold- 
ing back the float slightly as given a minute or two ago 
for reasons then stated. The forefinger of the left hand 
that holds the rod must always be in readiness to press 
the line tightly to the rod, in case you had a bite and 
wanted to strike, the right hand that had been paying out 
the Une would then be at liberty to wind up the reel, the 
handles of which should always be pointing to the right 
hand. 

Gentles are most frequently used as a bait in stream 
fishing from a punt ; they are tougher and stand the 
constant wear and tear of a stream much better than 
anything else, and in using this bait don't be frightened 
at putting plenty on, even as many as five or six. Also 
let the float travel a good distance down stream, as very 
often the largest roach are waiting at the extreme limit 
of the swim. 

Paste, bread crust, red worms, tail end of lob, stewed 
wheat and malt can also be used with effect in this style 
of fishing, but a soft loose bait is continually being 
jerked off the hook. If worms are preferred as a hook 
bait, then it is best to procure a quantity of large lob 
worms as ground bait, and cUp them up a dozen or so at 
a time in a small bowl or cocoanut shell, care being taken 
that they are clipped small, in fact, almost minc^. 
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I must caution the young angler, when punt fishing, 
against swaying about and rocking the punt, or stamping 
on the floor, or throwing his basket or bag violently down; 
you cannot be too quiet in your movements when in a 
punt, have everything witliin easy reach, and sit as quiet 
as you can, for movement on the water will cause the 
shy roach to become very suspicious. 

Another class of roach fishermen ply their craft in 
strong running waters, fishing from the bank ; and as 
several places that I am personally acquainted with 
contain numbers of very fine roach, that owing to the 
condition of the water are not so shy as roach run in an 
ordinary way, I will describe the methods of fishing 
for them as briefly as I can, bearing in mind the fact that 
this class of water requires tackle of a special description 
even if it is not used in a special manner. I have heard 
experienced men say that the first time a roach fisherman 
visits these waters, no matter how good he is in his own 
particular river or district, he very seldom catches any- 
thing worth notice, he has to pay two or three visits 
before he tumbles to the peculiarities of the place, and the 
very much changed conditions of fishing. 

This class of water is one near the sea or the estuaries 
up which the tide flows more or less rapidly twice every 
day ; of course, it is not salt water that runs up the 
rivers, but the force of the tide drives back the fresh 
water, causing it to rise and fall as much as four feet 
every tide. This class of water changes every few hours, 
sometimes it is running up with considerable force, 
bringing with it a big colour, then it is stationary or 
nearly so for a little time, and then it begins to recede ; 
dropping down lower and lower, until finally it is simply 
an ordinary sluggish little river, a little tint of colour, 
perhaps, in it, but nothing else to show the changes it 
had undergone during the day. Some of these rivers are 
not very wide, while others again like the Thames at 
Richmond, or the Trent at Gainsborough, are very wide 
and powerful streams. It appears to me, from actual 
experience, that those rivers that are the narrowest, in 
which the water ebbs and flows as described, contain 
the largest and the best-conditioned roach. The lower 
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reaches of tlie Kentish Stour, and the Essex Blackwater 
being cases in point, in either of which rivers numbers of 
fine roach from lib. to if lbs., and odd ones over the latter 
weight are taken. These waters cannot very well be 
fished with a tiny float and thfe' very finest of drawn gut, 
especially during the time the water is running strongly ; 
everything must be sound and good. It appears that 
here again the London roach anglers who fish these 
waters prefer the roach pole and the tight line ; while 
others again, and these seem to me to be in the minority, 
favour the reel and running Hne. I have seen a first- 
class roach pole man hook a large roach in that water, 
which instantly in one fierce rush dashed across the 
river — a sudden dragging down of the rod point when the 
line was fully extended, and in the same instant tackle 
was parted and the roach gone. There is no time to 
take precautions, or play your fish, it is done in the 
twinkling of an eye, so sudden and startling is that out- 
ward rush. A reel and running line, same as I always 
use myself, would have been a decided help in this case. 
I never saw roach any>yhere else go off with such a bang 
as they do in these tidal waters, especially when the 
stream is running strongly. The rod for this work should 
be stiff and well set up, and it need not exceed fourteen 
or fifteen feet in length, the roach pole without the butt 
being favoured by many of these anglers. The tackle 
itself should be undrawn gut of good quality stained 
brown, and while the water is thick and running the float 
should be a tidy size carrying some eight or ten fair-sized 
shot. The best hook appears to be a No. 9 McKenzie 
dressed on a length of good sound 2x gut ; I find this 
ample for all purposes. Baits are genties, bread crust, 
and a knob of paste, ground bait as usual, and as it is best 
to keep shifting about, as the roach are then prowling 
about all over the river, nip a bit of ground bait on the 
tiny shot that should be within two inches of the hook ; 
this will be quite ample for a water that is being con- 
stantly disturbed by the rapidly rising and falling tide. 
There are two plans of fishing when water is in its most 
turbulent state : by swinuning the bait down, with the 
rod point directly over the float, or putting on an extra 
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bit of lead, between the lower shots (the length of spiral 
wire before mentioned is best) and holding the float in 
the current the same as float ledgering already described. 
When the water is down at its lowest and the stream is 
not so strong, and has cleared considerably, then you can 
shift your tackle, using a smaller float, fewer shots, 
and a finer gut, taking care that unless you find a shoal 
of feeding roach in one place, to keep shifting about, for 
your chance of a bag of fish will be all the greater. 

The first time I went down to a southern tidal river 
I was warned by my friend who took me there that I 
must not expect to get much on my first visit. The result 
of the day pleased me greatly, as I had twelve roach 
going gflbs.; my friend, who was used to the water, 
having twenty fish weighing 15 pounds ; we both thought 
I had done very well. 

I have had occasion more than once in these pages to 
mention bread crust as a capital bait for roach in certain 
conditions of the water, and as this crust wants selecting 
carefully and preparing for the hook in a proper manner, 
I will give what I consider to be the best directions on 
the subject. Bread crust as a hook bait does not appear 
to me to be very widely known, or very extensively used ; 
perhaps the tidal waters between Richmond and Ted- 
dington on the Thames can be excepted, as it is used 
there more than all other baits put together. I cannot 
remember seeing this bait mentioned in any book on 
anghng I ever read. As a bait it does not appear to be 
a success when tried in still water ; in fact, it must have 
certain conditions of water before it stands high over 
any other lure. Rivers that run moderately fast are 
the best, especially when those rivers are slightly swollen 
with rains, and a fair colour tinges the stream. The 
upper Thames, when running in good volume and clouded 
somewhat, give good results to the use of this bait; 
while again as soon as the water clears down, gets sluggish 
then as bright as gin, and finally no stream to speak of ; 
then you might as well throw your hat in as a bait, as 
pin your faith on bread crust. Gentles and white paste 
then are much more effective, but when the river is 
running and water clouded then bread crust is most 
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decidedly the best. I remember during the autumn of 
two years ago when the Thames was more or less in a 
flooded state for weeks at a stretch, getting some capital 
bags of roach from Goring and Pangboume with that 
bait. On one occasion, putting on a square of crust, after 
an hour's indifferent trial with, igentles, I had a fish at 
once, an^ the whole of that day the fun was fast and 
furious ; and when I had to leave the river to catch the 
homeward train, the roach were still plumping down the 
float at every swim. I must have had a rare lot of fish 
that day ; I returned quantities, retaining only the best 
as I went on, putting back at least four or five to every 
one kept, and yet my bag had in it thirty seven roach, 
not one of which quite reached the pound, weighing 
twenty-five pounds. That was my best day, although in 
the following week and for several weeks my bags were 
above the average. During the whole of this time the 
water was very strong in volume and tinged with colour, 
but as soon as ever it ran down and got sluggish and 
bright, then the bait ceased its attractiveness, gentles 
and paste being much more effective. Experienced 
anglers that I constantly came in contact with also noted 
the same thing. A cube of bread crust is, however, 
a capital bait to try just at dusk of evening, as a forlorn 
hope or a last resort, and if you can find a swim just over 
a bank of weeds, with a steady current, and fish it with 
a stationary float, or float ledger, as it is called, two or 
three good fish may reward you even if you got nothing 
during the day in the bright water. This bait has been 
tried with more or less success in various rivers, the 
Thames, the Lea, the Hampshire Avon, the Kentish 
Stour, the Colne, the Blackwater, the Sussex Ouse, the 
Arun, and some of the faster streams of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, only to mention some of them. But my 
decided opinion is that it is not an all round bait for aU 
conditions of stream and weather, clouded water and a 
good current being necessary for its success. I have an 
idea that the Trent anglers might do worse than try it ; 
I never saw or heard of it during my long experience on 
that river. The way to prepare it for the hook is to get 
one of those fancy loaves that are baked in a tin, oblong 
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shape, about four inches square, and fifteen inches or so 
long : these loaves have three flat sides, and one or 
another of these sides are a nice brown colour, level and 
smooth, without any big holes or inequaUties on the 
surface. Be sure the crust is light brown in colour, don't 
select a black burnt one, nor yet one too lightly baked 
and too white on the crust. With a sharp carving knife, 
pare the whole of the side off as thin as you can, in any 
case less than a quarter of an inch thick, you then have 
a slab of crust the size of the loaf and as thin as you Uke. 
This thin slab is then wrapped up in a white cloth that 
has been damped. Don't dip the bread in water, nor yet 
saturate the cloth with water, simply dip the cloth in 
water, wring it out partly, and wrap it round the bread. 
Then have two boards ready, place the damp cloth with 
the crust inside between those two boards and place 
a heavy weight, say a big pail of water on the top board 
and let it remain all night : this presses the bread flat, 
and makes it much tougher for the hook. In the morn- 
ing before you start out cut up the crust, which should 
be only very slightly damp, into very small squares, or 
cubes, not exceeding a quarter of an inch at the outside or 
even less, as they mR swell up during use. A square tin 
with a nicely fitting lid is the best receptacle to put the 
cubes in when cut. In baiting the hook put the point in 
the brown side and press it through till you can feel the 
point of the hook on the white side of the cube. This 
is a bait that you must have a little patience with, as it 
works off the hook and constant re-baiting is necessary ; 
I find it tougher and more lasting prepared as described. 
Don't soak the bread in a pail of water before cutting 
the cubes as some recommend, as this makes it soft and 
more liable to fall off the hook, and finally always re- 
member in using bread crust to have a small shot on the 
gut within two inches of the hook ; this is important, and 
is again impressed on the mind of the would-be roach 
angler. 

A capital paste for roach in the Thames and Lea, the 
Colne, and kindred rivers is made from a Huntley and 
Palmer's Town biscuit, with the brown outside scraped 
completely away until only the white remains. This is 
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then put upon a flat surface, and with a bottle or rolling 
pin is reduced to a fine powder, after which it is mixed 
with an equal quantity of King's Natural bait (a white 
powder like flour, with a pleasing smell) and well shaken 
together. This can be kept in a coffee tin, with a 
tightly-fitting lid, and if not interfered with or allowed 
to get damp, will keep good for years, and be always 
ready to mix up into a bit of paste if any is wanted — a 
spoonful or two taken out of the tin' wetted, and worked 
up in a bit of old rag being only the work of a few minutes 
— this is the very b^t white paste that I know about, and 
is used by many of London's best roach anglers. Wind 
and weather plays an important part in roach fishing ; 
when the wind is chopping and changing about to all 
points of the compass within a few hours, then your 
chance of success is not great, but if it is settled in any 
one quarter, even if that quarter is the north, then you 
still stand a chance. East winds are no good, and sudden 
and \dolent changes of the weather fatal to sport with 
the roach. One day you may take a good basket of 
fish, and the next day without any perceptible change in 
the weather be beaten utterly and get next to nothing, 
and wonder why it is. • In all probabiUty a sudden 
change has taken place that could not be detected, and 
you puzzled your brains to no purpose, but I have always 
maintained one thing and that is that the great charm 
of fishing lies in its uncertainty : you never know what 
may happen ; and if I for one knew that I was going to 
take a huge basket of fish every time, I most certainly 
should not be keen on going. 

A great thing to be observed in roach fishing is always 
to have your float suitable to the stream or water you 
fish in ; I have hinted at this more than once in the 
various chapters, and it is so important that I may be 
excused for reminding you again of the great importance 
of it. I once read an article written by an angler who 
had had two days roaching in the heavy tidal water of 
the Yare at Buckenham in Norfolk. He had capital 
sport, but owing to the fact that he was handicapped 
by fishing with unsuitable tackle, his bag was not what 
it ought to have been ; his floats were too small, and his 
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lines not heavy enough ; in fact, two-thirds of his swim 
was covered before his bait reached the bottom, and he 
added, " no matter where I go for the future, my bag 
will contain floats suitable for any purpose." The next 
day he said he was no better off ; being unable to procure 
a larger float ; again the sport would have been good, 
but alas, his fatal omission lightened his bag and rendered 
his work harder. 

In concluding my remarks on roach fishing, I might say 
that some experienced Thames and Lea men adopt a 
plan that they call " cupping.'* This is simply covering 
up the baited hook with a knob of groimd bait : the bait, 
generally a bit of white paste, is put in a bit of ground bait 
made like a small cup, and the opening closed. The 
water gradually shales this ground bait away, exposing 
in time the dainty morsel on the hook, which might 
attract the largest roach in the swim. Experts on the 
Lea will have it that this is one of the most deadly 
methods to adopt on that river, as the ground bait 
gradually washing away disarms the suspicions of those 
shy old roach. 

I had intended in this chapter giving a few hints as 
to fishing for roach on the surface, but the chapter on 
rudd goes so fully into the subject, that it is unnecessary 
just now to say more, except that the flies for roach can 
be smaller than there recommended, and the best patterns 
to use are the red tag, the Wickham's fancy, and the 
green insect, all dressed as hackle flies and not winged 
at all. 

There is another fish closely allied to the roach ; in 
fact, we very often hear of them in conjunction with 
each other — young anglers frequently saying they are 
going roach and dace fishing. I don't know why it 
should be so, as the two fish are not alike in their nature 
and habits ; only in certain waters do they fraternize 
together, the dace preferring for the most part a shallow 
lively stream in which sometimes they congregate in 
very large shoals, while the roach are more at home in a 
deeper quieter water. But seeing that the two fish are 
linked together on the angler's tongue, I will just very 
briefly notice the dace as a sort of tail end to my chapters 
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on roach. Dace are a bright and lively fish ; small, as a 
general rule, but sportive to the highest degree ; they, 
except in the case of a few rivers, seldom exceed half-a- 
pound in weight. The Beane, the Lea, the Kennett, the 
Lark, and the Cam, however, contain dace that reach 
a pound, as also does the Colne in Hertfordshire ; a few 
have, however, been taken from the Beane near Hertford 
that have gone as high as one and a quarter pounds. 
The largest I ever got from the Trent went loj ounces ; 
and one that I saw taken from the Witham near Bark- 
stone went libs, ijozs., a marvellous fish I thought in 
those days. Dace are a longer and thinner fish than the 
roach, their shape being such that they can stem the 
strongest currents, and they rise to the fly with great 
freedom ; so quick are they when rising that the fly 
fisherman has to be very sharp indeed to hook them. 
I have heard one of the most experienced fly fishermen 
in the Midlands say that a man who could hook four out 
of every six trout that rose to his fly might consider 
himself very lucky if he got two dace out of every six. 
Down the shallows and streams of dace rivers, it is, how- 
ever, capital sport to try them with the fly ; a very light 
ten-foot Trout rod, reel, and line being the tackle to 
employ, and the flies should always be very small, 
dressed on a No. 16 hook, will be plenty large enough, 
and thej' should also be hackle flies, that is, not winged at 
all. The best flies I find by experience and advice from 
the best men on the various dace rivers, are red tag. 
Wickham's fancy, green insect, black gnat, red palmer, 
hackled governor, and the cochybondhu ; and if these 
are dressed as hackle flies and very small and neat, they 
will be ample for any and every condition of wind, 
weather, and water. I have seen as many as twelve 
and fifteen pounds of dace taken in a day on the flv from 
a stream less than a foot in depth — dace that would 
average about three to the pound. Dace spawn earlier 
than roach ; they get into fair condition and begin to 
rise freely about the latter end of May. 

It is very easy for the novice to mistake a small chub 
for a very fine dace ; I have had occasion more than 
once to point out the difference to anglers who have had 
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even longer experience. They may be mistaken one for 
the other when apart, but when a twelve ounce chub and 
a ten ounce dace are freshly caught and lying side by 
side, the differences between the two can very easily 
be noted. In the first place, the chub looks a little more 
bulky, his head is more blunt, and his mouth is several 
sizes larger ; the scales also are larger, and if you count 
them you will find the chub have about forty-four scales 
along the lateral line that runs from the gill covers to the 
tail, while the dace has as many as fifty-two ; then 
again, the anal fin on the chub is a shade longer and 
rounded, and also is a brighter red in colour ; the same 
fin on a dace is shorter, a little wider, is hoUowed out, 
and the colour is a light brown. This fin is the great 
feature of distinction — on the chub it is rounded or con- 
vex on the edge and is deeply tinged with red, while on 
the dace this fin is hollowed out or concave on the edge, 
and has no sign of red about it. I mentioned this in the 
volume on Chub and Barbel fishing, but it is so important 
a point that I must again refer to it here. 

In fly fishing for dace the cast should be tapered down 
as fine as possible and the flies should be e\'ed ; a gut 
point of the finest 4x drawn gut, about fourteen inches 
long being used to loop the flies on, and to attach to the 
end of the main cast. Use the fly as a dry fly and also 
respond when you see the dace rising to the fly ; they are 
so awfully quick that if you wait till they appear to take 
the fly it will be too late ; they eject it in the twinkling 
of an eye. It requires eye and hand to respond together 
on the very instant if you mean to get dace on the fly in 
a rapid and shallow stream. In the tidal waters of the 
Thames between Isleworth and Teddington, these fish are 
to be found in countless thousands ; netsmen have got 
them in years gone by in huge quantities for pike baits, 
while the puntsmen and bank anglers have taken them 
to the tune of many dozens in a day's angling, fishing in 
both the rising and falling water of the tide, using bread 
crust, pearl barley, gentles, and worms as bait. Yet 
in spite of all this slaughter, I have been assured by a 
very old angler at Teddington that year by year the 
dace head up to the weir for spawning in ever increas- 
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ing quantities ; that sometimes are so enormous as to 
be past belief. 

Stream fishing for dace with a float tackle must be 
done with the very finest and lightest of rods, reels, lines, 
and tackle ; the outfit that I recommend in the chapter 
on roach fishing in the Nottingham and Sheffield styles 
being about right. The rod must be light and handy ; 
the reel, above everything, must be easy running ; the 
line the finest of plaited silk ; and the tackle fine drawn 
gut of good quality. The float for stream fishing can be 
a small swan quill carr5dng four or five medium shots, 
and it can be trotted down the stream taking care that 
it goes without check or hindrance : the instructions on 
this head for roach can be followed with dace. During 
the early part of the summer the cad bait swum down the 
shallows will be the best bait. This can be varied 
towards the autumn by a couple of gentles ; while if a 
summer flood comes down the river a small cockspur 
worm can be tried, and if the flooded stream is too strong, 
then try the eddies and comers closer to the bank. I 
used to have some capital bags of dace from the Trent 
before the Mundella Act was passed, during the last 
fortnight of May, by using cad baits down the streams, 
and found even so early as that, that dace were in pretty 
fair condition. 

A plan adopted by some of the Trent dace fishermen 
is to wade into the stream without shoes and stockings 
nearly up to their knees, and keep shuffling and scraping 
the bottom with their feet, letting the tackle swim down 
below them into the water coloured by this process. 
Some fishermen from a punt have a long shafted heavy 
rake that they keep scraping along the bottom, when the 
swim is too deep to wade in ; a small red worm is as 
good a bait as can be used in this style. Stret pegging is 
another deadly plan for dace fishing, this has already 
been described in the chapters on roach, except instead of 
using paste as for roach, small red worms and gentles 
are more likely to appeal to the tastes of dace. 

Dace are a fish that delight in taking possession of the 
baited swim of the barbel fishermen, particularly if the 
barbel themselves don't seem to be in any hurry to 
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occupy it themselves. An old Trent saying runs : 
" When barbel are off, dace are on," and vice versa ; and 
most certainly quantities of good dace have been taken 
on barbel tackle, and with the bait intended for their 
very much larger brethren. I have known dace to take 
a huge lob worm, a bunch of tallow cake or scratchings, 
and a knob of cheese paste before now, when barbelling. 
In rivers that abound with dace, this is a capital fish 
for the young angler to practise on ; always remembering 
that he must fish as light and as fine as he can ; have 
very easy-running tackle, and that dace prefer worms, 
gentles, and cad bait as a general thing, before paste, or 
baits of that description. In the winter when rivers are 
full and running pretty strongly, it will be best to try the 
eddies and slacks where the water is a little deeper than 
usual, and fish well on the bottom. Put the float at 
least twelve inches deeper than the water and hold the 
float some distance below where you sit, right on the 
edge of the eddy just where the stream and eddy meet 
as it were, and use either gentles or cockspur worms 
according to state of the weather and water. This is a 
very good plan during the winter when weather is open, 
and the water running outside the eddies pretty strongly. 
It is also a good plan when dace fishing at any time down 
a stream to stop the float a trifle every now and then 
during its passage down ; this causes the bait to swim 
forward and rise in the water, which has proved fatal 
scores of times to very fine dace. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RUDD AND RUDD FISHING. 

Rtuid and Rudd fishing — A little known fish — Characteristics of 
the Rudd— Weight of Rudd— Habits and Haunts of the Rudd— 
Luring them out — Food of Rudd — Baits for Rudd fishing — " Fine 
and far off" — The outfit — Floats — Gut lines and gut hooks — A 
slowly-sinking bait — Fishing the runs — Playing the fish — Dr. 
Norman's experiences — The Norfolk style — Fly fishing for Rudd. 

" The Rudd, a kind of roach, all tinged with gold. 
Strong, broad, and thick, most lovely to behold." 

At the outset of this chapter I must confess that I had 
been a fisherman somethmg like a quarter of a century 
before I got what I could honestly call a real practical 
insight into the subject of rudd and rudd fishing. 'Tis 
true I got an occasional small one out of the Trent when 
fishing for roach, and knew them well enough to know 
that tihey were a fish separate and distinct from the roach; 
but beyond that I knew nothing. They were a sealed 
book to me as far as their nature and habits were con- 
cerned, for it did not matter what book on fish and fishing 
I was lucky enough to get hold of, the information on 
rudd was of the scantiest possible description ; even the 
great Francis Francis, Esq., dismissed him in about a 
dozen lines in his work on " Angling, " and says : 
" For all angling purposes the directions given for roach 
answer for the rudd equally." Now, as a matter of fact, 
the directions ^iven for roach will not do for the rudd. 
The Bedfordshire Ouse is supposed to be the very best 
rudd river in England, and it is also very much noted for 
its roach. Now, in roach fishing we generally fish on the 
bottom, use plenty of ground bait, and stick to one swim 
most of the day. In rudd fishing it is necessary to fish 
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nearer the surface of the water than the bottom, ground 
bait is not a necessity, whilst roving about to all likely 
looking swims, as in chub fishing, must be carefully 
attended to ; in fact, to put it plainly, you must proceea 
exactly opposite as for roach fishing, if you mean to make 
a bag of very heavy rudd. The author of the " Modem 
Angler " also treats the rudd with scant respect, telling 
us *' that as a sporting fish he is one of the worst, very 
seldom exceeding a pound in weight, and hardly worth 
the trouble of catching." Whereas, he is a sporting fish 
of a very high order, and in weight reaching a very 
respectable size. It seems a very pecuUar thing that 
our great authorities on fish and fishing should know so 
Uttle about the rudd and the method of it capture, 
because he is one of the, if not the, most handsome 
coarse fish that inhabit our inland waters. The Not- 
tingham style of bottom fishing, too, is exactly suited for 
this sport. Fine and far off must be the rudd fisherman's 
motto ; he must use the handiest of chub rods, the 
easiest of running reels, and the finest and best of silk 
lines and tackle in order to successfully operate on the 
fish under notice. 

The rudd, like the roach, is a member of the carp 
family, and his specific name is Leuciscus, or Cypimus 
Erythropthalmus, and as I have hinted just now is a 
very handsome fish. He has several local names, such 
as "red-eye/' ** roud," and " shallow," and is found in 
the waters of several English counties in more or less 
abundance, but perhaps they reach the greatest weight 
and the finest condition in the Bedfordshire Ouse and the 
streams and broads of Norfolk and Suffolk. At one time 
there was a deep-rooted belief among naturaUsts and 
anglers that this fish was a hybrid between the bream and 
the roach ; even Walton himself advanced that opinion 
as being held by some learned in the matter ; but now 
it is generally acknowledged to be a distinct species. 

A two-pound rudd in good condition, fresh from the 
stream in the month of August, presents a sight which 
once seen is not easily forgotten. The deep and brilliant 
scarlet of the fins, the golden bronze of the sides, the 
light golden yellow of the belly, the beautiful brown, 
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green, and blue of the back, varying in shade when 
view^ from different positions, the golden yellow of his 
cheeks and gill covers, his colours seem to change when 
looked at from different Ughts and shades, like the wings 
of tiie " Purple Emperor " butterfly. All these form a 
picture of fish colouring that an artist might envy ; but, 
alas ! these colours soon fade and disappear finally after 
death. He is probably called " rudd " because of the 
ruddy coppery tint of the fish, and *' red-eye " evidently 
from the bright red of the irides, and *' shallow " most 
likely from its bream-like shallowness of body when on 
its side. 

There are certain similarities between the rudd and the 
roach that anglers who are not intimately acc^uainted 
with both kinds would have a difficulty in tellmg at a 
glance the difference between the two. He might fancy 
a rudd, if he happened to take an odd one when roach 
fishing, was a particularly bright and handsome specimen 
of the latter fish ; but in spite of this similarity there is 
a great difference between the anatomy of the two fishes. 
We will suppose the angler has a pound rudd and a roach 
of similar weight lying before him, he will at once notice 
that the former is the shorter one, that it is a trifle flatter 
on the sides, and that it is also a full half inch or three- 
quarter inch deeper than the roach. Two other points 
of marked difference will be found in the dorsal or back 
fin, and the nose and mouth. The dorsal fin of the roach 
is exactly opposite the ventral fins, while in a rudd this 
fin is nearer the tail ; in fact, the dorsal is placed very 
far back, between the ventral fins and the anal fin. As 
I have noticed in a previous chapter, the pecuUar shape 
of the top lip of a roach, which is capable of elongation, 
and is overhung ; in the rudd this peculiarity is exactly 
opposite, the fish looks pug-nosed, its bottom Up projects, 
turns upward over the top one, and is underhimg, and 
when we also notice the difference in colour between the 
two fish, as already hinted, it will not be a difficult 
matter to recognise the rudd, if the angler is lucky 
enough to meet with it during his outings. 

I have been rather particular in describing this fish, as 
it is not generally known among anglers, and also talang 
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into consideration the fact that fish culturists are now 
beginning to turn their attention to it, and are stocking 
waters with rudd that hitherto have had very few, if any, 
in them, so I am hoping that in the near future it may 
become better known and more sought after than is the 
case at present. When cooked and served at the table 
it is a very palatable dish, but has the same objection 
that is raised against all coarse fish, it is rather woolly 
in its flesh, and the quantity of small bones are trouble- 
some ; but still, if very fresh, nicely cleaned, scaled, and 
fried crisp, then served smoking hot with egg and bread 
crumb, it is by no means to be despised. A rudd that 
scales up to two and a half pounds or over should not 
suffer the indignity of the frying pan, but ought to be 
treated to a glass case, even if the lucky captor should be 
compelled, as an old friend of mine rather rudely put it, 
'* to pawn his shirt to pay for it." I have seen several 
good rudd set up and cased, but somehow or other the 
taxidermist does not do justice to this grand coloured 
fish. As I have said, the colours soon fade and disappear 
after death, and as our stuffer is, or ought to be, some- 
what of an artist, he should see a specimen fresh from 
its native element, and if possible reproduce those colours 
in all their natural beauty. Until this is done an ordin- 
ary stuffed specimen only gives the beholder a faint idea 
as to what the fish is like naturally. 

In my opinion, which is based on careful observation 
of the haunts and habits of these fish, I should say that 
the rudd spawns a little earlier in the season than roach, 
perhaps even as much as three or four weeks ; at any 
rate, I have foimd them during the latter part of June 
and the beginning of July to be a lot cleaner and brighter 
than the roach are at the same date ; but this forward- 
ness depends in a great measure on the mildness or other- 
wise of the spring. In a particularly mild spring rudd 
may spawn as early as the latter part of April and the 
beginning of May, the extreme brightness of these fish 
at the time when the roach are very rough and sUmy 
confirming this opinion. 

In suitable localities and under favourable conditions 
the rudd reaches a very respectable weight. A two- 
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pound roach is a fine specimen very seldom caught, 
whereas a two-pound rudd is not considered even a fair 
specimen. I should say the very top weight would be 
four pounds ; but I may as well at once confess that I 
have no grounds for supposing that four-pound rudd 
exist in any great quantity, as I have never seen one of 
that weight caught. I, however, firmly believe that odd 
ones approaching that weight are in existence to-day 
in the Bedfordshire Ouse, as I have seen in the clear 
water among the weeds fish that have been veritable 
giants of the race of rudd. Among the collections of 
preserved fish shown at the Piscatorisd Exhibition of 1892 
was a specimen that claimed to have once weighed 3jlb. 
I made a long examination of that fish, as well as the glass 
in front of it would allow, and I could not help thinking 
that it had not been taken with a rod and line in the full 
vigour of its strength and power, but rather that it had 
been picked up from the water in either a dead or dying 
condition. I may be wrong, but appearances were most 
decidedly in favour of that supposition. It might have 
scaled when alive the weight stated ; in fact, I am rather 
inclined to the opinion that it once weighed several 
ounces more than it did when finally taken from the 
water. 

In the great Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 a rudd from 
the Ouse was shown and took the specimen prize ; its 
weight was put down at 2lb. 120Z.; a good fish, although 
I must admit that I know of several in existence that 
reached a greater weight. Still, the fact remains the 
same, the fish from the Ouse beat those shown by exhi- 
bitors from other waters. My own top weight with rod 
and line for rudd was one that went half an ounce over 
three pounds. I asked Mr. C. A. Bryant, the chairman 
of the Huntingdon Anglers, who is and has been for many 
years one of the best rudd fishermen in the county, 
if he would give me his experience on this point, and he 
very kindly does so as follows : — " A gentleman, of whose 
veracity I have not the sUghtest doubt, informs me that 
when netting for tench (for stocking purposes) a part of 
the Ouse of which he has the right of fishing, four rudd 
were caught in the net, which, when weighed, were found 
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to scale 3ilb. each, and were then returned to the water. 
The largest rudd that I have ever taken weighed 31b. i oz., 
and the very best bit of sport I ever remember having was 
in 1882. In three hours I took eighteen, weighing 
exactly 361b., the most remarkable thing being that I 
hooked no other fish of any kind or size. In 1883, one 
afternoon, out of the same swim, I got twelve which just 
turned the scale at 241b. In 1884 the four best specimens 
which fell to my rod, and which I had set up, averaged a 
trifle over 2lb. 8oz. each, the largest going 2lb. 150Z.; and 
since then, up to the present, I generally manage to get a 
few every season running from 2lb. to 2lb. 8oz., and a few 
odd ones over the latter weight." This experience of 
Mr. Bryant's, I should say, is a record, and perhaps 
stands alone in the annals of big rudd capture. 

The rudd feeds somewhat similar to the chub, that is in 
a general way, either on the surface or in midwater ; it 
is very seldom found on the bottom in very deep water. 
When the angler does meet with it when bottom fishing 
for roach, it is mostly in the shallow streams, by the side 
of a considerable bank or nm of weeds during the early 
part of the summer. I don't wish it to be understood 
for a moment that rudd are found in exactly similar 
palaces to the chub. When I say they feed somewhat 
similar I meant in taking a bait on the surface or in 
midwater. The chub delights in smart streams with a 
clear gravelly bottom, while the rudd particularly likes 
a very gentle stream with a regular jungle-Uke under- 
growth of weeds, especially if that same undergrowth 
IS from a foot to eighteen inches below the surface of the 
water, and where flags and rush beds do abound, with 
here and there the huge leaf of the water-lily dotted 
around. In some parts of the river the growth of weeds is 
so thick as to cover the whole surface, the flow of the 
stream is checked, and the water rendered, comparatively 
speaking, stagnant. Such a place as that is not a safe find 
for big rudd ; where they do most abound is where a gentle 
stream meanders in and out among a scattered growth of 
weeds, where the water-lily leaf affords shelter to them, 
for they lurk beneath the shadows of those big leaves. 
Comers and bends of the river seem to be very favourite 
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haunts of these fish, especially if there are bunches of 
weeds a yard or so apart, with a little clear unobstructed 
stream flowing gently between these said bunches. It 
seems to be difficult to tell on paper their favourite 
haunts, but a little observation will soon render the angler 
conversant with this ; but what I would most particu- 
larly impress on him is this — Don't expect to find rudd 
in very deep water on the bottom, but rather look for 
him on the shallows, in the little runs among the weeds, 
and where the undergrowth is the most dense, providing 
this growth is in places some Uttle distance under the 
surface, with all sorts of bunches of weeds, flags, rushes, 
and water-Ulies scattered around. If our angler is, as 
he ought to be, of an observant nature, he will probably 
notice a sudden and huge swirl in the water, perhaps 
where the weeds are thickest ; this is a rudd. A bream 
generally rises in a deUberate manner, puts his back fin 
out of the water, and rolls over with a lazy flop ; a roach 
mostly rises from the bottom in a slanting direction, and 
shows himself with scarcely a break ; but the rudd seems 
to give himself up to the full enjoyment of his rise, and 
swirls over in the water with a decided splash, sending 
the tiny waves across the stream in ever- widening circles, 
till finally lost among the flags and rushes on either side. 
A little practice and observation will soon enable the 
angler to tell with tolerable precision if it was a rudd that 
broke the surface, and also if it was a large one, and 
practice alone can teach him the best method of quickly 
adding that particular rudd to his basket. We have now 
found that the fish are at home, and this home appears to 
be deep among the fastnesses of the flags and weeds ; the 
next idea is to get them out into the little open spaces and 
runs between the bunches of weeds, so that a bait can be 
presented to them with some chance of successfully land- 
mg them when hooked ; for this purpose, if I may be 
allowed to use an expression that looks at fkst sight very 
like an Irish bull, it is a good plan to groimd bait on the 
surface, with little bits of bread about two inches long 
and an inch wide. These bits must be thrown carefully 
and accurately on the stream, so that it floats gently 
down that run that looks the most handy for getting 
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your hook bait in, if the fish are in a biting humour, out 
they come into the clear water, showing their fins and 
bodies, roUing over the bread, poking at it with their 
noses, and smacking their Ups at it in keen enjoyment ; 
now is your time. Out goes the bait with a clean cast 
that must be long and accurate, and if this is done 
properly, in three seconds you are most probably fighting 
it out to the end with a good two-pounder. 

During the early part of the sununer, immediately after 
they have concluded spawning operations, the rudd are 
for the most part vegetarians ; they feed upon the weeds 
and the insects, caddis worms, and minute crustaceans 
upon those weeds. In fact, I may say that their principal 
food during the summer months are weeds and insects, 
for I have opened and examined them at various times 
from June to October, and found the contents of the 
stomach confirm this opinion. At the same time, they 
are on the lookout for any little dainty that may fall or 
be blown into the stream by the wind, such as flies, cater- 

Sillars, small beetles, grubs or worms, while the water- 
ies, as they are hatched out of the caddis-grubs, are 
eagerly snapped up. These fish are a summer fish, pure 
and simple ; they delight in hot weather. During the 
middle of the day when other fish are lying quiet, and 
refuse to be tempted owing to the heat, then do the rudd 
show good sport, especially if a warm breeze disturbs and 
ripples the surface of the water. July, August and Sep- 
tember are the best months ; August the very best of 
all. If the weather is very mild during the early part of 
October, you will stand a chance of getting a few ; but 
it must be warm and mild, for as soon as the cold weather 
sets in, the rudd disappear from the usual haunts and 
you see no more till another summer ; where they go to, 
and how they hide themselves during the winter, are 
questions that I cannot positively answer, but it is certain 
that they are hardly ever caught during the cold weather. 
I have watched carefully when roach fishing during the 
winter, and no matter how freely those fish have been 
feeding, not a single rudd have I landed, and other 
anglers have assured me that their experiences have been 
similar in this respect. With regard to hook-baits, I may 
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say that the rudd will take many baits if they are only 
properly presented to them, but for all angling pmposes 
my list wll only be a very short one, worms, cadbaits, 
paste and two or three artificial flies being ample. 
Gentles are a deadly bait, but in a stream like the Ouse 
they have their objections. Bleak will persist in taking 
them, and the angler is so often disappointed — ^time after 
time pulling up those small and greedy marauders when 
he expects a lot bigger quarry ; and then look at the 
waste of time in taking these small flsh off the hook, and 
rebaiting. Paste, too, even when flavoured with Kling's 
Natural bait, as reconunended in the chapter on roach, 
good as it undoubtedly is, has an exactly similar objec- 
tion, small fish being very troublesome. It is not ad- 
visable to pin one's faith too much on the two very 
excellent baits just named ; they are good, I know, but 
the objections noted are fatal to a strong reconunenda- 
tion of them. The bait that I have found most effective 
under all conditions and circumstances is a nice, well- 
scoured, lively cockspur or brandling worm ; it must be 
red, bright and lively, and well scoured in clean moss. 
It is not advisable to use too large a worm, one 
about two inches in length being quite big enough ; or 
better still, two smaller ones about an inch and a half 
long, put on the hook so that three or four ends twirl 
and wriggle about, forms a very attractive and deadly 
bait. 

It will now be necessary to look at the tackle most 
suitable for rudd fishing, and I may as well say at the 
outset that the Nottingham style is far away before any 
other method. I have already given the angler some 
idea as to the swims and places where rudd are most 
likely to be found, and as these fish are principally sur- 
face-feeding, it will be seen at once that the finer and 
neater the tackle, the greater the chance of success. You 
must keep as far away from their haunts as you possibly 
can. Avoid all splashing and unnecessary noise ; they 
are keen of eye, and amazingly shy, and will probably 
dart headlong into their fastnesses of weeds and rushes 
if you make your presence, as it were, too much felt. 
The Nottingham fisherman's motto : " Fine and far off '* 
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must in this case be reduced to a science, everything 
being light, neat, and so arranged that the longest cast, 
with the least weight, can be easily, promptly and 
accurately made. This is all the more necessary when 
the water is clear and the surface Uke glass. It does not 
matter so much when a nice ripple disturbs the water — 
this latter condition being the most conducive to sport — 
but we cannot always have the wind and weather exactly 
suitable when we go fishing, so we must prepare for any 
contingency. It is not advisable even under any cir- 
cumstance to use a long, heavy rod for rudd fishing ; this 
weapon must be light, strong, handy, and, above all, 
prompt in its action. Twelve feet in length will be 
found ample ; in fact, the chub rod described in Chapter 
IL, Page 79, Vol. I. is the very thing. The same remark 
also applies to the reel, the centre-pin, three and a half 
inches in diameter, being so free and easy running is to be 
recommended above any other (see Chap. II., page 80, 
vol. I.). The silk running line can hardly be too fine, 
provided it is fairly strong, forty or fifty yards of the 
plaited silk chub Une described on page 82 being the best 
size and quality that can be procured for this purpose. 
For floats, almost any good roach or chub float will do. 
Still, if I have a preference for any it is for those cork and 
porcupine floats, one about six to eight inches in length 
and painted green, with a white tip being the best : these 
floats do not show so conspicuously in the water as the 
long white quill. Another float that I am very fond of 
for rudd fishing is a small disc of cork painted green, with 
a hole through the centre, which said hole contains a 
removeable plug of wood. This float is shaped somewhat 
similar to a small " pilot " that is used in jack fishing ; 
only it is very much smaller, and perfectly round, the 
exact size being three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
There is a little advantage in using this float, because 
you are fishing where weeds are very plentiful, and a 
long float is liable to be pulled by the fish into the weeds ; 
the point that sticks up beyond the cap and line will 
catch among them, and cause you very much annoyance. 
But this roimd float with the line threaded through the 
centre, and secured in its place by a little plug of wood. 
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presents no inequalities or points that can catch under or 
over the weeds. 

It is not advisable to use the finest gossamer 4X drawn 
gut for bottom tackle, as reconunended for roach, in rudd 
fishing, as the latter fish is a strong fighter, and will try 
his utmost time after time to reach his hover of weeds, 
which, if he succeeds in doing, will most certainly break 
you. I have seen it stated somewhere or other that the 
rudd is a very cowardly fish, and gives up directly he is 
hooked, but in actual practice, with good ones, I find the 
very opposite to be the case, and not until the landing- 
net is fairly under him can you say he is thoroughly 
mastered. I recommend fine tackle, of course ; the 
finer you dare use it, the greater your chance of success, 
but it will be found a mistake to try it too fine. A gut 
line a yard in length, sUghtly tapered towards the hook 
end, of good, round, finest undrawn gut, of the quality 
known in the trade as " finest refina No. i," stained a 
dark blue colour, will be foimd the best, and this gut 
line should have a small and carefully knotted loop tied 
at each end of it, one of these loops being to fasten the 
silk line in, and the other to loop in the length of gut on 
which the hook itself is whipped. I recommend for 
various reasons the bottom tackle to be in two sections, 
the hook length of gut to be separate and distinct from 
the main gut Une, and yet capable of being joined to- 
gether in an instant by means of two loops, the principal 
reason being that in case of a breakage, which genersdly 
happens to the bottom or hook length, as being the finest, 
a fresh hook can be put on without having to change the 
properly-shotted main gut line. I have used several 
different kinds of hooks in rudd fishing, roimd bends and 
sneck bends ; long shanks and short shanks ; and after 
a careful trial, I pronounce most decidedly in favour of 
a Crystal hook. No. 9 size (Redditch scale) with a fairly 
long shank, the holding power of this hook being very 
good, in addition to which a worm or worms can be 
threaded on with the greatest ease. The gut itself on 
this hook should be a shade finer than the main gut line, 
what is known as 2x drawn gut stained light blue being 
.the very best. It is advisable to have a few spare gut 
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hooks of this quaUty with you, as breakages may happen, 
and it is also advisable to have a supply of short-shanked 
hooks as well, in case you may want to try the paste 
bait, as noted a short time ago. 

Now I come to. a point that I wish the angler to care- 
fully con, and that is : a rudd always takes a bait ''slowly 
sinking from the surface," in preference to a stationary 
one, or even to a bait swimming down stream at one 
even depth. From this it is obvious that a lot of heavy 
shot must not be in close proximity to the hook. These 
split shot, which can be three or four BB's sufi5cient to 
cock the float properly (and leave about an inch of it 
out of the water if that float is the long one, or the top of 
it visible if it is the round one recommended), must be 
placed directly under, and touching, the float and each 
other, so that there is no shot between those touching 
the float and the hook. This gives the angler weight 
enough to cast the proper distance, and yet the bait 
sinks very slowly. The self-cocking float, as recom- 
mended in the chapter on roach, might perhaps be used 
in certain locaUties with considerable success, but I 
find, as a general rule, that this float is not bulky enough 
nor weighty enough to cast clean and easily the long 
distance required in rudd fishing. The distance between 
the float and the hook need not be more than eighteen 
inches to two feet under any circumstances, while in very 
weedy shallow places, a foot will be found ample. It 
will be a good plan to have two or three main gut lines 
shotted at various distances from the bottom loop, so 
that a change can be easily effected should the nature of 
the swim warrant such a change. A boat is almost a 
necessity in rudd fishing, as it is imperative to fish over 
the weeds, and at the back of the rush-beds and flags. 
A bait can be easily thrown over them, but in recovering 
the line for a fresh cast the hook is Uable to catch in the 
weeds. Besides, if a good fish is hooked, you cannot 
keep him from darting towards you, and once under the 
weeds it will be impossible to land him ; your chance is 
all the better if you have some open water between the 
fish and yourself. Hence, a boat is the best, and, if 
possible, fish down stream. An iron two-stone weight. 
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attached to a stout cord, will do by way of an anchor. 
Drop the boat carefully down stream till you see a place 
that looks suitable, keep as far away from the fish, 
towards the opposite side, as you can tnrow nicely, then 
slip the weight quietly overboard, and when it reaches the 
bottom fasten the cord tightly to the side or the seat ; 
pull down the line between the rings of the rod, and make 
the cast as described in Chapter IV. 

It is not advisable to try long in one place if you don't 
very soon get a response. Pull up the weight and shift 
a few yards lower down, till you find them at home, 
and if you do succeed in getting a good one, you may 
reasonable expect more, as these fish generally swim in 
small shoals. There is no mistaking the bite of a large 
rudd. W€ will suppose the angler is fixed in midstream, 
fifteen to twenty yards from the edge of the weeds, and 
he aims his bait so accurately that it drops into one of the 
clear spaces among those weeds, and then slowly sinks. 
The float has harcUy time to steady itself upright before 
it disappears sideways with a rush, as Mr. Rudd makes 
off for his favourite weed-bed. As soon as the float goes 
under, strike very gently, and put on as much strain as 
you feel the tackle will stand, and get him into the clear 
water in front of the boat as speedily as possible. Don't 
let him rush headlong among the weeds if you can anyhow 
prevent it, or you will certainly lose both fish and tackle, 
besides scaring away the remainder of the shoal. And 
don't forget the Uttle dodge I gave awhile ago — to find 
the fish by means of bits of dry bread floating among the 
weeds. 

The main points for the rudd fisherman to observe are : 
choose a warm, breezy day in preference to a hot, calm 
one, always remembering that the less wind there is, and 
the brighter water, the more necessity is there to fish *'far 
off " and fine ; always fish as near the surface as you can, 
and where the jungle of weeds is the thickest ; don't 
trouble with ground bait, except a good supply of dry 
bread; throw the bait lightly and accurately towards 
the rising fish if you succeed in enticing them to the top 
by the surface-baiting of bread ; a well-scoured, red 
worm is the best bait ; keep the rod point well up ; let 
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;tio more loose line than can possibly be helped rest on 
the water, so that an instant strike as soon as the float 
disappears is practicable ; and, lastly, when you have 
hooked a large fish, be ever on the alert, and prevent him 
rushing among the weeds at all hazards. 

Dr. Norman, writing to " Land and Water," some 
years ago, gives the following as his experience of rudd 

^ fishing in Norfolk : — *' The best bait is a nice red worm, 
but the finest fish are taken with a salmon gut foot line 
and three hooks, a large float, and at least forty yards of 
strong Ught Une. I have had a brace weighing nearly 
five pounds several times on my paternoster, and many 
years ago caught twenty-nine in a few hours, scaling over 
four stone. The ground should be very carefully baited 
for two days at least, and a long willow wand stuck in 
the middle of it. Anchor the boat very quietly twenty- 
five or thirty yards off, throw your float near the willow, 
and you will have such sport as few will imagine. It is 
really a case of no sooner in than under ; and, as an old 
piscatorial friend said, after an hour's hard work, 
' Even in my wildest dreams, doctor, I never had such 
splendid fishing.' I once took three at a single cast of the 
Ime that weighed over three pounds, and a very pretty 
commotion they made in the water. Another evening, 
after a very early tea, we landed no less than 194. Sim- 
rise and sunset suit these fish best, but I have had 
capital sport on a hot autunm day, although that is 

' rather rare." After reading the above experience of 
rudd fishing in Norfolk and Suffolk, and knowing that 
Dr. Norman was an authority on all matters connected 
with fishing is those counties, and as this experience is 
somewhat at variance with mine, I wrote to a friend since 
penning the above, for his experience in rudd fishing in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. This friend, Mr. J. Deplidge, has 
had a wide and long experience in this branch of angUng, 
and he very kindly replies as follows (this letter is so very 
instructive and interesting that I give it in full, and make 
no apology for doing so): — 

" With respect to rudd fishing in the Norfolk Broads, 
the only successful modus operandi is to fish Nottingham 
style — ' fine and far off ' — and as near the surface as 
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possible. The plan is to use a cork float, say about seven 
inches in lengtii, which win cany three or fom* heavy 
shots, and stIU show well above the water at eighteen or 
twenty yards ; a No. i plaited silk line, casting for 3^ar 
fish from a moored boat ; the shots are j^aced dose to 
the bottom tip of the float, the loop to attach the hook 
length being immediately below the bottom shot ; a No. 
8 or 9 crystal hook b just the thing, and you fill it with 
eight or nine gentles. If the pcnnt of hook jn-otrudes 
it does not matter, the fish bolt it ravenously ; indeed, a 
good fish always takes the float under witii an unmis- 
takeable run. You strike just as the float disappears in a 
slanting direction towards the reeds. A fish that does 
not take the float under with a bang is not worth striking. 
When you get to the right spot you will be httle troubl^ 
by ' scripers,' every fish almost going 140Z. to 2lb., that 
is on Potter Heigham Sounds and Horsey Mere. Moor 
the boat, say twenty yards from the reed beds, always 
selecting a Uttle bay or short break in the reeds ; fish 
with the wind so that you can cast your line well and 
accurate to where you see a feeding fish. You draw the 
fish out of the rec^ls by throwing pieces of bread, say, 
half the size of your hand and an inch thick, towards the 
reeds, and as the bread draws near to the reeds, the fish, 
if in a biting humour, come out in shoals, flop over the 
bread, showing their fins and bodies, and suck at the 
bread. You could hear them smack their lips half way 
across the broad. As the fish shows himself you cast for 
him at once. As my fisherman observed : ' It is like 
shooting your fish.' It is most exciting sport, what 
with the expectancy of seeing the fish come out of the 
reeds and roUing over the bread, then trying your skill 
as a marksman, and finally of bringing and pla}dng your 
golden-hued game fish to the net. The Norfolk broad 
rudd, especia^y the larger ones, are in my opinion the 
handsomest fish — ^bar trout — ^that swims in freshwater. 
What a pity it is that their glorious orange golden sheen 
cannot be revived by the preserver. After being out of 
water a few hours the colours fade to a pale yellow." 

I consider this letter gives a very good description of 
rudd fishing, and agrees with my own and Mr. Bryant's 
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experiences so accurately (with the exception that I find 
red worms far better baits than gentles) that the reader 
may rest assured, if he has a chance at the rudd, the 
instructions here given are thoroughly sound and trust- 
worthy. 

This fish is also a capital one for the fl^ fisherman, 
fdthough he is not what we can call a brilliant riser. 
Still, feeding on, or just under, the surface, at times he 
takes the fly well. The dry-fly fisherman in this case would 
not stand so much chance as one using a wet simk fly. 
You throw out from the boat towards the haunts of the 
fish and allow the fly to sink an inch or two under the 
surface ; only use one fly at a time, and let your gut cast 
be fine but strong, one three yards in length, tapered from 
strong to finest undrawn being better than the extra 
fine drawn gut. Eyed flies are the best, and they should 
be of a medium size, a No* lo or ii hook (Redditch scale) 
being about right. A Red Palmer is a good fly ; so is 
an Alder ; while for casting in the evening nothmg beats 
a Coachman with white wings. The fly that I have found 
most effective during the daytime is a No. 8 hook Zulu. 
This is a black hackle fly, ribbed with gold twist, and a 
scarlet tag ; but whichever fly you do use, always tip the 
point of the hook with a couple of gentles, or failing those 
a little bit of white kid. You don't get such large rudd 
with the fly as you do with the worm. I have, however, 
seen them landed over ijlb. in weight, and sometimes as 
many as a score have been taken in an hour, running 
from that size down to half a poimd ; but always re- 
member that it is the best for fly fishing when a nice 
breeze ripples and disturbs the water ; and also re- 
member to throw the fly where the weeds and imder- 
growth are the thickest. The fly rod, reel, and line 
reconmiended and described in me chapter on chub, 
page 114, vol. I., is also right for rudd, and the angler 
can please himself whether he uses this rod as a double- 
handed or as a single-handed one ; but, of course, he 
will have to be guided by circumstances as to this. The 
above remarks on surface fishing for rudd, apply with 
equal force to the roach also, except that in weedy rivers 
and lakes, where the water is quiet, roach prefer very 
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small flies, a tiny red tag tipped with a gentle being 
as good as an3^1]ing. 

In closing this chapter I must apologise for its length, 
but seeing that the rudd is a Uttle-known fish, and also 
that it is, as I firmly beUeve, on the increase in English 
waters, I must let the importance of the subject be my 
excuse. I have said nothing but what the angler ought 
to know, as personal experience in this matter nas taught 
he that there are scores of fishermen living close to the 
haunts of splendid rudd that were ignorant of their nature 
and habits, and even of their presence in those waters. 

The catch of rudd illustrated in this work was taken 
in three hours, and totalled 60 fish weighing 65 lbs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BREAM AND BREAM FISHING. 

Bream fishing — Bream in the frying pan — Antiquity of Bream — 
Distribution of Bream — Carp Bream and its allies — "On the flit " — 
Spawning of Bream — Weight of Bream — Baits and Tackle — Best 
seasons — Boat fishing for Bream — Hooks and baits — Hudson and 
the Trent Bream — Ground baiting — Baiting the hook with worms — 
The Trent Breamers outfit — Two extraordinary ground baits — Long 
corking in the Trent style — Floats for stream work — Changes of 
the weather — Its effects on Bream fishing 

" The trembling quill in this slow stream. 
Betrays the hunger of a Bream." 

This distinguished member of the carp tribe is also a 
fish much sought after by working-men anglers. In 
some waters of England they swarm in countless shoals, 
and given a favourable day, or more frequently night, the 
catch of a couple of rods can be counted by the stone, or 
even at odd times by the htmdredweight. And when 
the fact is added that they rim up to a good size, also 
that a ready sale for any captured bream can be effected, 
and the capture itself made with tackle of the cheapest 
and simplest kind, to say nothing of the hook baits and 
grotmd baits costing very little ; it is not to be wondered 
at that these fish play an important part in the sport of 
those riverside anglers whose lines happen to be cast in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a good bream water. 
I shall go rather at length into this question of bream 
fishing, oecause I know this fish has a very great attrac- 
tion for huge masses of anglers in nearly every district 
where anglmg clubs are in existence, and I know of no 
sport that is more quiet, contemplative and restful for a 
tu'ed factory hand tiian a day's bream fishing. 

This fish is distinguished because he is of ra&er peculiar 
shape, being very broad, and nothing like so thick as 
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an English carp or tench, in fact, one writer says he is in 
shape like a pair of bellows, the handles forming the head 
and the spout the tail ; he, however, also adds, " he is 
Uke a pair of bellows in flavour,", but how he arrived at 
this conclusion I don't know, unless he experimented 
with a dish of stewed bellows for dinner. Well, bream 
out of some waters are not very nice ; but still I should 
say one out of any place would surely be better than 
a dish of stewed leather. The quality of bream as an 
edible varies considerably ; it all depends on the district, 
and the water they inhabit. A bream from the Trent 
is not by any means a good one for the table ; while one 
from a muddy pool or a stagnant backwater would be 
worse. The bream fishermen of the Bedfordshire Ouse, 
however, hold this fish in very great esteem, some 
of them even going as far as saying they would sooner 
have a bream for the table than the best beef-steak that 
ever was cut. I must confess that there is a great differ- 
ence between these fish of the Trent and their brethren 
in the Ouse, the latter being shorter, thicker, fatter, and 
in better condition generally, and if accidentally cut in 
the mouth when unhooking will " bleed like pigs." I 
have tasted them frequently and been agreeably sur- 
prised at the flavour of a good Ouse bream, and consider 
them next to pike, perch, and tench as a coarse fish for 
the table. 

They appear to me to be a fish that was highly esteemed 
in the middle ages, and rigorously preserved ; the old 
monks who lived in some of the religious houses being 
great admirers of them. Indeed some of the old sheets of 
water that are to be fotmd in the neighbourhood of the 
old ruined abbeys contain to this day quantities of fine 
bream. I cannot help thinking, however, that tiie 
tastes of the reverend fathers must have been primitive 
indeed, and easily satisfied, because pond bream as a 
dish of meat would be about the worst that could be 
prepared. That they were highly esteemed seems to be 
a well attested fact, for three htmdred years ago, and 
even less, a proverb was often quoted to the effect that 
" he tiiat hath bream in his pond hath alwa}^ a welcome 
for his guest." Just fancy nowada)^ a man welcoming 
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his guest with a dish of pond bream ; I fancy he would 
not get a second chance of making him welcome. I know 
of a large sheet of water in Nottinghamshire that con- 
tains a large quantity of big bream, but so filthy and 
slimy are they that if caught in the early morning and 
kept in the bag or basket till night they become nothing 
more or less than a mass of corruption, more particularly 
if the weather is hot. Far different, however, is a good 
Ouse bream ; nicely fried and browned crisp with bread 
crumbs it is anything but bad eating ; they ought, 
however, to be cleaned and prepared as quickly as pos- 
sible after capture. 

This fish does not appear to be very widely distributed 
in the rivers of England, being by far the most plentiful in 
the eastern and south-eastern counties. Of course, lakes, 
ponds, and reservoirs that contain bream are to be found 
almost anywhere ; but I am now alluding to natural 
bream rivers. The Bedfordshire Ouse stands an easy 
first, if not for quantity, at least for quaHty of bream. 
The Norfolk and Suffolk rivers and broads have been 
noted for them nearly time out of mind. The Nene is 
also a good bream river ; so is the Witham and some of 
the drains that intersect the cotmty of Lincoln ; while 
last; but not least the Trent has some good ones in many 
of its deep, quiet holes. Coming further south, the 
Medway, the Arun, the Mole, and the Thames can be set 
down as bream rivers, and the Warwickshire Avon must 
not be forgotten, although this latter river is in the West 
Midlands. They are generally found in the deepest, 
quietest parts of the river, and are often packed together 
in large numbers. 

The scientific name of the bream is Cyprinus Brama, 
There are three sorts of bream in EngUsh waters, but the 
most conmion are the carp bream or golden bream, and 
the white or silver bream, called by some bream flats. 
The carp bream is the larger of the two, and is not a very 
handsome fish ; it can easily be recognised by any tyro, 
being very thin and also wonderfully broad. The fins 
are of a very dark colour, his head is not over large, he 
has a small mouth when we consider the size of him ; his 
skin is very sHmy in a general way, but I remember once 
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taking two or three two-pound fish, and they were as 
clean as dace ; this was in September, and I hooked them 
in a sUght shallow stream. They were very beautiful 
on the back, looking as though they were shot with 
mother-o' -pearl and gold, while their beUies were silvery 
white, the scales on their sides were smooth, round, and 
hard. In fact, it seemed to me that they were a different 
species of bream altogether, and I can only suppose them 
to have been the third species, Ahamis Bugganhagii, or 
the Pomeranian bream, which is a very scarce fish in 
Britain. These fish had the distinguishing features of 
the carp bream, namely, very dark fins, head and mouth 
small, but the back (shot, as I said, with gold and 
mother-o'-pearl) glittered when taken out of the water as 
though phosphorescent ; the scales were small, roimd, 
hard, and as smooth as glass, without any superabundant 
slime on them ; the sides and belly were* silvery white. 
They were all about one size, the smallest a trifle over 
two pounds. I cannot remember taking any bream 
either before or since that were so beautifully marked. 
Carp bream are generally found in sluggish waters ; they 
are very fond of a deep, quiet hole that has a sandy 
bottom. Old anglers on the Trent, when they are on the 
look-out for a bream swim, watch what they suppose to 
be one very narrowly, early in the morning or late at 
night, because bream in warm weather will rise up to the 
top of the water, and when they do rise they leave a 
large bubble on the surface. In suitable holes bream are 
sometimes congregated in very large numbers. There 
was a few years ago a famous bream hole a short distance 
from Newark. When the fish were " on," a good bag 
of bream was almost a certainty from there ; but one 
day the hole was netted, and upwards of two tons of fine 
bream were taken out of it, and since them scarcely any 
have been taken from it. I have noticed that bream are 
sometimes very roving in their habits, swims that con- 
tain quantities of bream one week becoming tenantless 
the next, as far as we could make out, and we have fotmd 
them again in places where we never supposed any bream 
to be. Bream spawn early in Jtme, and dunng this 
operation each female is accompanied by three or four 
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males : they are wonderfully prolific, and it is perhaps 
owing to this, so that the vast numbers of eggs can be 
impregnated, that the female bream requires so many 
male mates. They then seek the weed beds on the 
shallows, and scour themselves for a day or two ; and a 
very pretty sight it is to see a weed bed, perhaps a 
hundred yards in length, all aUve with bream, twisting 
and turning about in every direetion : now rushing to 
the surface in shoals, then darting among the weeds to 
re-appear on the surface the next minute a couple of 
yards away ; splashing and rolling as though it was great 
fun. For several years we watched this closely, and we 
found the date varied very little. If the weather was 
very mild it would take place about the first or second 
week in June ; if colder the close season would be over. 
The very latest date we noticed the bream scouring 
among the weeds was the 20th of June, or nearly a week 
after the termination of the fence months. Vilien we 
saw the dog weed in flower (this weed grows very 
luxuriantly in some places on the water and is a long 
delicate green weed bearing a small white flower) — we 
used to call it the dog weed — then we began to look for the 
bream among the weeds ; and at this time those fish 
seemed to be utterly indifferent to anything that went on 
around them. You might touch them with a long stick 
and they would take no notice, the poachers know this 
peculiarity and fix a long net round the weed beds, and 
then frighten the fish into the net by violently thrashing 
the water with poles. I have been grieved at seeing 
hundreds of these fish dragged ashore, and no remedy for 
it ; but in preserved waters, watchers should be placed 
to protect tiiem as soon as the dog weed flowers, as the 
bream may be expected very soon after. Some very old 
anglers call this weed *' the bream weed," and a very 
good name it is too. About the beginning of July I 
have noticed another peculiarity of the bream : shoals 
of them would migrate to fresh swims ; I noticed this 
more particularly about three weeks or so after they had 
done scouring tnemselves. I have observed shoals on 
the *' flit " even so late as the middle of August ; but as 
a general rule this migration occurs during July. At 
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these times they swim in crowds close to the surface, even 
showing their back fins above the water. An old friend 
and I were once lucky enough to see a huge shoal that 
must have numbered many hundreds cross a long shallow 
stream, working their way against a heavy Trent current ; 
we supposed them to be going to a deep quiet swim some 
two or three htmdred yards higher up the river. We sat 
perfectly quiet in the boat and had a good view within a 
very few yards ; but, being anxious to see the extent 
of this shoal, I stood up on the boat seat, and in an instant 
as if by magic, every fish sank down and vanished. My 
old friend used to advance the opinion that these fish 
were like a hive of bees : when a swim got overcrowded, a 
" swarm '* would leave it and seek a fresh home. There 
may be something in this, at any rate, I can call to mind 
several instances where friends and myself have met with 
such a shoal, when roach fishing on the shallows in a 
stream less than a yard in depth ; in fact, in a place where 
no sane fisherman would dream of bream fishing. Yet 
on their journey these fish were attracted by the ground 
bait and came at worms and gentles in gallant style, 
heavy bags being had in the course of two or three hours. 
I remember a case in point ; a lad dropped across a 
"flitting" shoal of bream as he was roach fishing in about 
a couple of feet of water ; a fair stream was running, and 
he must have had some rare fun. He had no landing net 
and time after time two or three pound fish were played 
up to the boat's side and then, dropped off the hook 
(a small one by the way), in tr5dng to land them with 
his hand and hat, and yet he came staggering home with 
fifty pounds of fish. Next morning an expert armed with 
every necessary tried the place ; but never fear, during 
the night every bream had gone, and a blank as far as 
bream were concerned was the result. A friend assured 
me that he once had a singular experience of this kind ; 
he got a rare good bag of big bream out of a shallow dyke 
or stream, barely two yards wide, and some quarter- 
mile above its outlet into the river. In connection with 
this question I have now before me a very interesting 
letter that was published in the Fishing Gazette, and 
was written by one of the best and most observant anglers 
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on the Trent, Mr. W. Ball, of Newark, he says, " From 
their well-known propensities for roaming about, 
" Baffled " need never despair if, after baiting a swim 
known to hold bream, they fail to come in a reasonable 
time. An authentic instance of bream shifting their 
quarters was given me a short time ago by a friend. 
Some few years ago a gentleman of Newark invited a 
Sheffield angler for a day or two's fishing in the Newark 
district, and accordingly baited a well-known bream 
swim called Foottit's Hole, a few miles below the town. 
Commencing at daybreak one August morning, they 
fished more than half the day without the slightest sign 
of a bream in the swim, and the Sheffielder was getting 
disgusted with the proceedings, but patience and obser- 
vation were two of the Newark man's virtues, and in 
studying the why and wherefore of their non-success, he 
happened to cast his eye down the river to an eddy about 
three hundred yards away, and there he noticed bream 
rolling and tumbUng about in all directions. " Ah," 
said he, ** they are all down there. Never mind, we 
shall have them presently !" And sure enough such was 
the fact, for gradually they worked their way up-stream,' 
disporting on their journey, until arriving at their feeding 
ground they gradually disappeared ; and my friend, 
taking a longer swim, secured one at the first attempt. 
** Now we shall soon be among them," said he ; a remark 
which was fully justified for the remainder of the day. 
The bream were fairly " mad with hunger," and one of 
the heaviest takes ever made in the locaUty was the result 
of their perseverance." These experiences go to prove 
that bream at certain seasons are very roving in their 
habits, and a good look out for them should be hept. 

This fish will sometimes attain a very great size. I 
bave seen them taken from the Trent when they have 
scaled seven and eight pounds, but such are by no means 
common, four or five pounds being a good weight. It 
is put on record as a fact that a seventeen-pound fish was 
once taken from the Trent. I have a cutting from the 
Fishing Gazette now before me in which the following 
passage occurs : "At Hoveringham (on the Trent) three 
years ago two splendid carp-bream were caught by Mr. 
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Beck in his eel nets. I was present at the weighing of 
these fish, and they scaled twelve and a quarter, and 
twelve and three-quarter pounds respectively." Grand 
fish they would be, but I must confess I have never seen 
any approaching tJiat weight ; one was taken from the 
Ouse some few years ago that tipped the beam at 
nine pounds, and is now set up ; while I know of a case 
of three Ouse bream, the united weight of which went 
twenty poimds. It seems a curious thing about these 
Ouse bream that the higher up the river towards Buck- 
inghamshire the larger they are, while down the river 
towards Cambridgeshire the smaller they get. The 
Nene in Northamptonshire appears to have lots of very 
heavy bream in its quiet waters ; five and six pounders 
being frequently caught ; while in Huntingdonshire the 
largest do not exceed four or five pounds except on very 
rare occasions. It will take a bit of paste, a bunch of 
gentles, a couple of cad baits, a wasp grub, or a com or 
two of boiled wheat ; but the very b^t bait for bream 
is the well-scoured tail-end of a maiden lob worm, or a 
striped brandUng worm ; or as they are known on the 
Ouse " spangles." For fishing ordinary swims in the 
Nottinghamshire style the rod need not be too long nor 
yet too heavy ; in fact, the rod, reel, and line, as des- 
cribed and recommended for barbel and chub, will do 
well. The tackle should be about the same as recom- 
mended for worm fishing for barbel, except that it may 
be a trifle finer, and the hook a couple of sizes less. 
Don't have a float any larger than a swan quill if you can 
help it, or at the most the light one, that some Trent 
anglers use in chubbing ; and always carry a slider float 
with you, for bream are, as I said before, mostly foimd 
in deep holes ; and as the stream is generally sluggish, 
do not use any heavier tackle than will ride com- 
fortably in the swim. Everything should be as neat as 
possible, for the bream is rather a cimning customer. 
They are very uncertain in their feeding, often refusing 
to look at a bait after the swim has been well baited. I 
have seen a well - known bream swim baited with a 
thousand worms a day for nearly a fortnight, before 
the bream took it into their heads to *' come on " ; but 
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when they did " come on " the sport was good. Once 
I remember an angler baiting a swim day after day in 
the hope that he would soon get them, when at last he 
had a bite and soon landed a three-pounder. He now 
fished away in earnest and landed ten good fish in an 
hour, when they left off feeding as suddenly as they 
began, and he did not get another nibble either that day 
or the next. On the other hand, as just noticed, I have 
known several members of a private fishery to put their 
resources together and join in at baiting a swim, and after 
they had expended a good deal of time and a lot of 
worms over the job, the bream have come on and well 
rewarded them for their trouble, the lucky anglers getting 
good bags every day for a fortnight ; but, as I have said 
before, bream fishing is only a very uncertain job. The 
bream fishermen of the Trent proceed somewhat differ- 
ently to the breamers of the Ouse ; the former river being 
a stream is fished with a short rod and running tackle, 
the fish very often being hooked twenty, thirty, and 
even forty yards away from the angler ; while the latter 
river being for the most part a very sluggish one, is in 
nine cases out of ten fished with a long cane rod and a 
tight line, the fish being hooked right under the rod 
point. For my own part I prefer the Nottingham style 
in either of the two rivers, and have had some rare bags 
of bream from both of them. I propose to briefly glance at 
both rivers and styles, and the methods in vogue by some 
of the most expert bream fishermen on both waters. 
During the early part of the season, say the latter end of 
June, and the beginning of July, bream in the Trent are 
found on the shallows, and can be taken by roving about. 
It is not worth while under these circumstances to regu- 
larly bait a swim. You fish all sorts of Ukely and un- 
likely swims as recommended in the chapter on chub, vol. 
I., taking care, however, that your bait always touches 
the bottom of the river. If the water is clear the best 
bait to use now would be a couple of cad baits on a No. 8 
hook, throwing in from time to time a few carrion 
gentles. A stout roach tackle and a swan quill float suits 
this style of bream fishing nicely. If you do find a place 
suitable and get two or three bream, it would be advisable 
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to use a little more ground bait, and give them a longer 
trial in that place ; but during the early season it may be 
a waste of time and money to ground bait largely their 
usual haunts. If the water is coloured by rain during 
the time now under notice, the best bait will be a nice 
lively red worm fished the same as the cad bait ; only 
under these conditions of water it will be best to try the 
quiet comers and eddies close to the bank. Many a 
good fish have I landed when adopting this plan ; one 
24th of Jime my note book tells me, I landed one of the 
largest bream I ever caught ; I hooked it on a red worm 
in three feet of water close to the mouth of a dyke, which 
formed a lovely eddy. It weighed six and three-quarter 
pounds, and if it had been in condition it must have gone 
over eight pounds. It was the largest of half a dozen 
taken the same evening out of the same place. 

As soon as the middle of July gets turned, then can 
the bream fisherman begin to bait up the regular holes 
and haimts of these fish. The most successful ground 
bait for bream on the Trent seems to be lob worms, either 
cut up small or thrown in whole, as recommended in the 
chapter on barbel, and the best bait is the tail-end half 
of a well-scoured maiden lob worm. A small cockspur 
or brandling twisting about on the point of the hook 
sometimes is an improvement, and can be tried if the 
bream do not come very freely to the tail-end of the lob. 
The large brandlings, as described elsewhere, are also a 
grand bait for bream. 

I remember a capital bream swim on the Trent that 
some years ago used to yield good sport; it could be fished 
either from the bank or out of a boat, the latter being by 
far the easiest plan ; it was hard work from the bank. 
We used to drop down stream till the boat was some 
distance from the hole ; the anchor was dropped out of 
the stem, and as soon as the chain pulled tight, a big 
flat stone, weighing probably half a cwt., fastened to a 
strong cord was dropped quietly over the bows, and tied 
tightly, as soon as the stone reached the bottom of the 
river, taking care that the cord was not in any way slack. 
This kept the boat still in the heavy current, we could 
then ground bait, and mn our floats down stream time 
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after time with great ease, sitting in comfort all the time 
on the seat. This plan will suit a lazy fisherman a good 
deal better than throwing from the bank in the ordinary 
Nottingham style for hours at a stretch. In ground 
baiting this heavy stream from a boat we had a difficulty 
in throwing the worms high enough up stream, the cur- 
rent used to carry them so far down that our floats 
would be thirty yards away before the baited swim com- 
menced. After anxious thought my old friend made a 
ground baiting can out of an old corned beef tin which 
answered very well indeed, and enabled us with a little 
trouble to get the worms to the bottom of the river close 
to the boat, which we foimd to be a great advantage. 
We used that old tin several seasons before the one des- 
cribed in the chapters on barbel, vol. I., was put on the 
market. I would again take the liberty of telling all 
anglers who fish from a boat for bream, barbel, or even 
roach in deep, heavy, and strong streams Uke the Trent, 
to invest in one of those cans ; the cost is only 2S. — a 
mere trifle when we consider the utility of the thing. It 
is not necessary to have one for fishing sluggish rivers 
hke the Ouse, or in the Norfolk and Suffolk broads ; as 
the ground bait will generally ground within a very few 
yards from where it is thrown in. I urge this strongly, as 
many an angler when fishing a rapid current has had his 
hook bait yards away from his baited groimd. 

The angler must be guided in a great measure by the 
nature of the swim he fishes as to the float and tackle he 
uses for bream. If the stream is strong and water deep 
like the one just described a large peUcan quill float, 
canning some eight or ten fair-sized split shots, will be 
the best, as it is absolutely necessary to have the bait 
well on the bottom ; and in a case Hke this the tackle 
should be of medium thickness, and alwa}^ of undrawn 
gut ; as I find when using drawngut down these streams 
and winding it back again it will twist up, and by the 
time you get the tackle wound back the hook will be up 
among the shots and the gut twisted firmly together^ 
The reason of this is, I believe, owing to the fact that 
this gut is drawn through holes in brass plates ; stretch- 
ing it to its utmost tension. I find this to be particularly 
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the case in bream fishing down a deep and heavy stream 
where a fair-sized float and a good weight of lead is a 
necessity. Ordinary bream swims on the Trent, where 
the water is quieter and not above eight or ten feet deep, 
can best be fished with a swan quill float and a lighter 
set of tackle, taking particular care that your bait 
touches the bottom, and also that your hook bait travels 
the entire distance where you suppose your ground bait 
to be. The hook should be a No. 6 or 7, either Crystal or 
Carlisle bend, and in baiting this hook with tail end of 
lob, take particular care that there is not much of a loose 
end hanging down. When a bream takes the bait give 
him a second or two to get it weU into his mouth, for he 
is rather a nibbUng biter and likes to suck at the worm 
(this is the reason I like most of the worm on the hook, 
and not much of a long end hanging down), and then 
strike firmly, but not too hard, for you are fishing with 
fine tackle and might break it with too hard a stroke. 
When you feel that you have hooked your fish play him 
carefully and look out for squalls, for he has such a 
tendency to bore downward ; if, however, you play him 
firmly and keep a tight line you will soon tire him out, 
heavy as he is, and he does feel very heavy on a line, his 
deep side holding against the water. In a few minutes he 
turns on his side and the landing-net is slipped under 
him. I was once playing a very large bream and had 
got him exhausted, and a companion put the net under 
him. This net was very tender, and the fish went right 
through it, making another bolt. Pla5dng a heavy fish 
in that predicament was a Uttle bit of change in the sport, 
but I succeeded at last in landing him. 

During September, after a very hot and dry summer, 
when the Trent has run down low and sluggish, I find 
bream will very often take a couple of wasp grubs or a 
bit of bread paste flavoured with ** King's Natural bait " 
in preference to worms ; at any rate the angler should be 
prepared with a change of diet, especially if the water 
has run down very low, and the summer has been a very 
hot and dry one. A sheet of quiet water having an out- 
let into the river, if it is only the size of a big pond, very 
often contains quantities of fine carp bream. I know 
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several such down the lower Trent, the principal of which 
are : The Dead water, close to the railway bndge ; Lang- 
ford Fleet, Besthorp Fleet, one on the Sutton Holme, and 
the Old Trent, on one side of the river, and the Bumble- 
dyke on the other nearly against Dunham Bridge. If 
the angler knows of any sheet of water, no matter how 
smaU that has an outlet into the river, he ought to take 
stock of it very closely, it may contain something good 
in the way of bream. The ordinary Ught tackle as des- 
cribed a while ago will be right for this style of fishing. 

Speaking of Dunham Bridge reminds me that within a 
short distance of it, is one of the deepest, if not the very 
deepest, bream swim on the Trent. This is the celebrated 
Dunham Dubs, and it was fished for fifty years by a 
rare good professional bream fisherman, CharUe Hudson 
by name. He, alas ! joined the great majority some 
years ago, and now sleeps in the litUe churchyard by the 
river he loved so well. The last time I saw him was 
about twelve months before his death (at eighty-five) ; 
he was as straight as an arrow, and was spinning a dace 
for pike with all the skill of his younger days. The news 
of his death came as a great surprise to me, as I considered 
when I saw him on that occasion that he would be spared 
for many years to come. I should say CharUe and his 
patrons must have landed some tons of bream out of 
that hole, for he made it his special business to keep it 
well baited during the autumn, and for this purpose he. 
often used whole bucketsful of worms. If any strange 
angler saw his landing-net for the first time he would 
probably think that there were some rare -sized fish 
where that thing was wanted, for the hoop of it had 
been at one time round a fair-sized barrel, only he had 
cut the iron, bent the two ends down a few inches, and 
then nailed it fast on a twelve-foot clothes-prop, while 
the net itself looked as if it had some time or other been 
part of an old strong eel-net. To fish this hole properly 
required considerable skiU, a stranger would in all pro- 
babiUty be lost at it. It was at an abrupt bend of the 
river, exactly alongside a high and huge bank (or wall 
would be better) of red sand-stone ; the stream was 
rather sluggish, and the depth, to quote Charlie's own 
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words was " three times the length of the rod and a foot." 
Think of that, thirty-seven feet from float to bait, and he 
always used an ordinary twelve-foot barbel rod. His 
floats were rather peculiar, and home made ; first a 
strong swan quill about a foot in length, then five or six 
wine-bottle corks with a hole burnt down the centre of 
each ; these glued firmly on the quill, and when dry 
filed off smooth and taperred towards each end, and 
finally ringed as already described for a slider float 
and varnished. This float would carry six or eight large 
split shots and a long lead, shaped something like a pike 
lead, only I should say of twice the weight. His tackle 
was about four feet long and made of fairly strong gut, 
armed with a No. 3 round bent long-shanked hook. 
The spUt shots were on this gut tackle ; Sie long lead was 
on a length of very fine gimp, a foot long, with a loop on 
either end, the gut tackle being fastened at one loop, and 
the reel line at the other. This reel line was a very strong 
barbel line. It was astonishing with what ease this 
float would travel down that swim, when we consider 
the great weight of lead on the tackle. A bite could be 
detected in an instant, and it was found after a careful 
trial a better plan to adopt than ledgering in that 
deep swim. Worm was the bait he used and I have 
known two rods to take as many as fifteen stone of bream 
in a single day. He generally used to ground bait with 
worms ; I have known him to pick up from the grass at 
night more than a thousand large worms and tip them 
just as they were next morning into the head of his swim. 
If the weather was dry and hot and worms were scarce, 
then he had to fall back on a ground bait made of scratch- 
ings, grains, potatoes, and bran, but if he could get worms 
he always preferred them. I have know gentlemen to 
send as many as ten thousand worms at a time from the 
Nottingham worm farm for Charlie to bait that hole with 
before they came to fish it. He once assured me that it 
was the most expensive bream swim in England, twenty 
thousand worms being required merely to start the season 
with, that quantity being very often put in the first week. 
I noticed one peculiarity in baiting his hook, and that 
was he always used a whole worm, and very often two 
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at once. I used to pin my faith on a tail end, but cir- 
cumstances alter cases ; and in this particular swim the 
old man's plan was certainly the best. He used to pick 
out the choicest and pinkest of the maiden lob worms and 
scour them specially in clean moss. In baiting his hook 
he would select one about three or four inches in length 
and pass the hook point in about half-an-inch from the 
head end, run the hook down and bring it out again about 
the same distance from the tail, and pass that worm up 
the gut just above the shank ; then he took a smaller 
worm and threaded it on the hook, so that half-an-inch 
only hung below the hook ; the topmost worm was now 
brought down, till its loose, wriggUng tail-end overlapped, 
and twisted and wriggled in concert with the loose 
head end of the bottom worm. This I found to be a very 
attractive bait for those big bream, there being four ends 
to twist about, and still not much loose worm hanging 
down free from the hook and gut. I used to consider that 
the reason those bream preferred a good mouthful was 
because the swim was generally baited with whole worms 
and they were educated up to it. In all probability many 
of my readers may know of a similar swim for bream : 
where the water is very deep and the current fairly strong, 
and have been at a loss to properly fish it. In the first 
place I strongly advise all such to use a fairly stout and 
strong rod. The hght roach rod that some anglers affect 
is not much good for a swim like that, you would not be 
able to do anything with it. A strong line with an ounce 
or more of lead and a four-pound bream on the end, is 
not to be trifled with in over thirty feet of water and 
takes some getting to the surface, so the rod particularly 
should be well set up in its joints, twelve feet in length, 
fairly powerful, and with plenty of timber in the lower 
half of it so that you can always have perfect conmiand 
of your fish. A four-inch fairly easy-running reel, 
eighty yards of No. 7 stout barbel Une, a large slider 
float, a suitable lead on a length of very fine gimp, and a 
four-feet fairly stout gut shotted tackle, mounted with a 
suitable hook will also be required. With an outfit like 
that the angler will be quite ready to tackle the bream 
in a very deep swim as just described. Personally, I am 
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a great stickler for fine tackle and always fish for bream 
as light and as fine as ever the circumstances and sur- 
roundings of the swim will allow ; but in a case Hke 
Dunham Dubs, and perhaps hundreds more similar 
bream swims, it is absolutely necessary to use a set of very 
heavy tackle, but I say again, don't use it any heavier 
than you are obUged : this is an exceptional case and 
must be treated in an exceptional manner. 

A friend of mine was teUing me some time ago about a 
man who lived on the borders of a very large pond or lake 
that had a quantity of big carp-bream in its waters. 
As soon as August got well in he used to begin to bait up 
a swim or two, and for this purpose he used to mix 
together a groimd bait, most queer in its construction — 
bidlock's blood, brewer's grains, boiled potatoes, scratch- 
ings, bran, and barley meal being mixed up into a stiff 
pudding, and thrown in, and this process he used to 
repeat for a few days, until he had thrown in something 
Uke a big wheel-barrow load altogether. He used the 
tail-end of a well-scoured lob worm for his hook bait, and 
my friend assured me that that man has taken as many 
as two hundredweight of fine bream in a single day's 
fishing, and that the sport has sometimes continued 
nearly every day for a fortnight or more. His swims 
were generally some little distance from the bank, and a 
night or two before he fished he used to anchor his old 
boat in the proper position for fishing his favourite pitch, 
and go backwards and forwards to it by means of another 
small boat. While fishing he used to wear a huge apron 
reaching from his chin to his feet, for the bream in that 
place were very slimy and dirty. Another bream fisher- 
man who fished in a similar place to the one just noticed 
used to ground bait with a still queerer mess ; he used to 
go to the butcher's and beg the contents of a slaughtered 
bullock's stomach, and mix this up with boiled potatoes, 
bran, and barley meal. He, too, used the tdl end of lob- 
worm for the hook, and very often made some tremen- 
dous bags. 

Long corking is a plan that is often adopted by the 
Trent bream fisherman, and a very killing plan it is, 
too ; perhaps in the case of bream it is more deadly than 
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tight corking is for barbel. If the swim is a hole or 
eddy close to the bank and there is a bend in the river 
just there that causes the stream to flow gently outwards 
towards the middle, what we used to call a set-off stream, 
that is a capital place to long cork in. The gentle current 
flowing in the direction it does, causes your float to keep 
well out and it is not worked too near the bank. You 
can sit on your basket or seat and fish a swim Uke that 
in comfort from the bank. You can use a cork float, and 
fix it on the line so that the bait is distant from it some 
two feet or more deeper than is the swim ; this causes the 
bait to lay well on the bottom, and yet allows for the 
slanting direction in which your tackle will lay in the 
water from the float to the bait. You allow the float to 
swim down the stream some eight or ten yards, and then 
hold it stationary with the rod point projecting straight 
in front of where you are sitting ; this is a good and easy 
plan to fish for bream in a swim as just described, where 
the current is not too strong, and the hole not so far away 
from the bank. In ground baiting a swim like this I 
find the best plan is to do it little and often, say half a 
dozen coarse worms at a time cUpped up small and 
thrown in just in front of your rod top. Your float is, as 
just noticed, eight or ten yards below you, and by 
throwing the worms close to the rod they reach the 
bottom in about the right spot. Keep repeating this 
small dose of ground bait every ten minutes or so, and 
you may get them on the feed sooner or later during the 
day. In this case the hook bait should be a nice red tail 
end of lob with the point of hook garnished with a small 
lively brandhng. You can easily tell by the float when 
you have a bite as it mostly bobs two or three times, and 
then gUdes downwards out of sight. In long corking 
you should aUow the float to sink out of sight before you 
strike, as bream are rather slow to take a bait, and if you 
strike at the first bob when adopting this plan you may 
pull the bait from his mouth, as he is most likely only 
sampling the loose end of the worm. In long corking 
for bream I Uke a medium-sized float, one of those 
Nottingham Ught cork floats that are bent a Uttle from 
end to end being the best, the hollow side of this float is 
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towards you when fishing, and seems to sit better in the 
water than a straight float. I can hardly say why they 
are the best, but in long corking I most certainly fancy 
that they have a slight advantage. This float should 
carry six or eight BB spUt shots and a small corking lead ; 
or better still, the length of spiral lead wire mentioned 
in the chapter on roach ; this latter article being 
threaded on the gut, is in use near the centre of the 
tackle, which said tackle need not be more than a yard 
long, mounted with hook and shots as already described 
in other methods of fishing. A very old bream fisherman 
once told me that years ago, he has taken bream nearly 
all the year round, in winter as well as sunmier and 
autunm ; but even in those days it was only a very un- 
certain job fishing for bream in the Trent as soon as 
November got weU in. Personally, I find winter fishing 
for bream of no great account : now and then I have 
taken a few odd ones, when roach fishing during the depth 
of winter ; but it is, in my opinion, hardly worth while 
going specially for them, say, during the Christmas 
holidays, unless the weather is very mild indeed, July, 
August, September, and October, being the bream 
season par excellence^ August and September the best of 
all. I think there is no fish that swims that is so sus- 
ceptible to sudden changes of the weather as bream, and 
I have even fancied that they could tell what was coming; 
for I have been out on what I considered at the time 
to be a perfect bream day, and met with no sport at all, 
and a few hours after a storm of cold wind and rain has 
swept across the district. I have heard very old fisher- 
men say that the bream knew better than the fisherman 
what weather was coming and would not bite in the face 
of a coming storm. I have proved the truth of this over 
and over again ; and another thing I have found, the 
weather and water may look to the eye perfect, and you 
are congratulating yourself that you are going to beat 
the record in bream fishing ; when suddenly, on pulling 
up your bait you notice the worm feels to the hand icy 
cold ; this means that the temperature of the water is 
several degrees lower than the atmosphere above, and 
sport under these conditions is anything but certain ; in 
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three cases out of four I have found it so. On the otheJ 
hand, the weather may be raw and cold, and you fancy it 
is not much good for bream fishmg, when you this time 
discover that your worm bait feels to the hand very 
much warmer than the air round you. It seems very 
curious, but I have noticed it times out of number that 
under this condition of water temperature you stand a 
very good chance indeed of making a bag. I remember 
one morning in early October I got up at daybreak to 
join a friend at a bream swim ; the rime frost hung heavy 
on the grass, the weather felt nearly like chilling us to the 
very bone, and to tell the truth I felt greatly inclined to 
go back to bed ; but we found on starting operations 
that the water was quite warm, and by breakfast time we 
finished off with sixty pounds of fine bream. The 
would-be bream fisherman should pay particular atten- 
tion to these little matters, as his success or non-success 
may depend on a very simple thing ; and I find that the 
temperature of the water plays a very important part in 
bream fishing ; this is more particidarly to be noticed 
in lakes, or deep, quiet rivers. The best sport is obtained 
when a warm breeze ripples and disturbs the surface. 
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BREAM FISHING IN QUIET WATERS. 

Distribution of Bream — Bream fishermen of the Fens — Night v. 
day fishing — A rustic Breamer — A picture drawn from life — Still 
water Breaming — The outfit — Ground bait — A Bream bite — Hook 
baits for Bream — A rising and falling water — Special precautions 
— Oh, those slimy Bream ! — A flooded water — Stripping the hook 
— White Bream — A good bag — Carp and Tench, and their little 
ways. 

As I said at the commencement of the previous chapter, 
bream are a pretty widely distributed fish, being found 
in many districts ; but if one locaUty can be singled out 
from the rest, it is that one, or the rivers forming the 
watershed, that empties itself into the Wash ; the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk with their hundreds of 
miles of rivers, and thousands of acres of broads being 
particularly noticeable ; indeed, I have no hesitation in 
sajdng that one time or other scores of tons of bream 
have been used as manure on the land of those two 
counties. Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and North- 
amptonshire, with all the quiet waters forming the 
Ouse and Nene district, literally swarm with bream. 
It is not to be wondered at when we consider the above 
fact, that there should be some clever bream fishenrien 
in that locality, almost everybody Uving on the banks of 
those rivers at one time or other taking an occasional turn 
at those fish. I have seen some fearful and wonderful 
weapons in the shape of rods ; some terrific floats, and 
lines and tackle of really extraordinary thickness in the 
hands of bream fishermen in those country districts. 
Some of them appear to have no idea of plajdng a bream ; 
when they get a good bite they grip the pole with both 
hands, and a sudden heave lan(& the fish in the hedge 
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bottom behind them. Of course, there are fishermen 
who use fine tackle and play their fish in a skilful manner. 
Years ago, I have been told, it was a general thing to fish 
for bream in those waters with the very stoutest of lines 
and tackle, and some tremendous catches were at odd 
times made ; but nowadays the thoughtful angler 
recognizes the extreme difficulty of making a bag by the 
old methods, and joins in the march of civilization, 
adopting more modem measures for the circumvention 
of the educated fish ; for the angler must make up his 
mind that what to do thirty years ago will not do to-day. 
Some of these fen men consider the proper plan to adopt 
is to rise long before the first streak of dawn in the 
morning, fishing till the sun is two or three hours up in 
the heavens ; while others again go down to the river at 
sunset, fishing till midnight, using an old carriage lamp 
or a stable lantern when it gets too dark to see the float ; 
both these plans are very successful at times, heavy 
bags being occasionally got. The rod in general use 
on these waters for breaming is a cane one fourteen or 
fifteen feet in length — ^not many of them use a reel or 
running tackle. They have simply a few yards of strong 
line, a large cork float painted white at the top end, a 
stout length of gut two or three yards long and a gut 
hook on the end. They put about a dozen fair-sized 
split shot a foot from the hook, and nearly all close to- 
gether like a string of beads ; they arrange the float so 
that it is fixed about a yard from the end of rod and then 
tie the end of the line fast to the centre of the rod, so that 
no matter how big the fish are they hook they must play 
them with a tight Une. The ground bait these men use 
is in a general way of the simplest possible description ; 
they procure a bucket of brewer's grains, three or four 
shovelfuls of soft clay from the bank, and a few handfuls 
of hog meal or barley flour, the whole being mixed up 
into stiff dumps or puddings, about twice the size of 
cricket balls, and thrown into the swim, into which they 
drop with a sounding splash. I have seen as many as 
forty of these puddings thrown into one swim during a 
single evening. Some of these fen men say that it is no 
good fishing for bream during the day time ; they never 
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bite except on dark nights free from moonlight, while 
others contend it is no use going before daybreak. Now 
I know very well that both these schoob of anglers at 
times get some tremendous bags of bream, but to say 
that they never bite during the day time is, to say the 
least of it, not correct. I fancy myself the reason 
they hardly ever make a catch during the daytime, is 
owing to the stoutness of the tackle they generally use ; 
at any rate, I know by personal experience that the Ouse 
bream will bito, and that freely, aU through the day, and 
one of the best bags of bream I ever got in my Ufe was 
taken between the hours of nine in the morning and four 
in the afternoon ; the water was very low and sluggish 
and gin bright, and a hot sun shining down all day long. 
I had fifty fish weighing 126 poimds, and the largest was 
only 3lb. 6ozs. I can also call to mind many other 
occasions when very fair bags indeed of these fish have 
been landed in the middle of the longest and hottest 
summer day ; but fine tackle, and a very careful manipu- 
lation of it, was in those cases an absolute necessity. 
You are bound to catch them sometimes during the best 
of the bream season, if you stick to them long enough ; 
but I may as well confess again that in bream fishing 
the blanl^ have been more numerous than the prizes, 
but still, I alwaj^ consider that one slice of luck, and say, 
fifty pounds of fish, makes up for two or three blank days. 
Personally, I am not much in love with fishing during 
the '* silent midnight hours," but there are times when, 
do as you will, the bream will not bite imless you are 
on the job with lamp or lantern. I know of no fishing 
more uncertain than Ouse breaming, you never know 
at what hour of the day or night they will come on ; you 
can only fish and wait, hoping for the good time coming, 
but I say again it is awfully uncertain. 

I will try to give a word picture of a rustic bream 
fisherman and lus modus operandi in these quiet fen 
waters. His tackle generally is of the most primitive 
description, and his plan of using it very simple, the rod 
in many cases being nothing but a long ash sapling cut 
from the nearest plantation. Reel and running line are 
absent altogether, the tackle being nothing more than a 
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few yards of stout watercord, tied firmly to the end of 
this " pole." The float is one of those blunt-shouldered 
cork ones ; a full inch in diameter at the thickest part 
and tapering downwards, a float quite large enough for 
jack fishing. A yard or two of the stoutest and coarsest 
gut, mounted with a big, strong round bend hook, and 
a string of big shots completes his outfit, the total value 
of which would not exceed sixpence. I have frequently 
seen these anglers hang the hook into the top of a gate- 
post and test the strength of the line by a series of strong 
jerks. About an hour before simset, our rustic viUage 
angler, with pole on his shoulder, a large pail of brewer's 
grains, and an old sack and stable lantern, proceeds 
down to the swim, which is generaUy the deepest and 
quietest hole he can find. With the help of a rail or a 
hedge-stake, in the absence of a spade, a few Imnps of 
clay or old pollard are grubbed up from the banks, and 
mixed with the grains until he has from twenty to thirty 
balls as big as cocoanuts. These are dropped in one by 
one, making splash enough to alarm all the fish in the 
neighbourhood. A hook and crutch are next looked up, 
and stuck in the bank about a couple of feet from each 
other, these articles being to rest the rod on ; they are 
usually cut from the nearest hedge or willow tree. 
The crutch is stuck in the ground as near the edge of the 
water as possible, the hook being a Uttle further behind 
it, the extreme end of the pole is put under the hook 
and then dropped on the fork of the crutch in such a 
manner that the rod projects straight over the water and 
a foot or so from the surface. This contrivance does 
away with the necessity of holding the rod in the hand. 
The depth is next taken by hanging a heavy plummet on 
the hook, allowing some six or eight inches so that the 
bait Ues well on the bottom. After fixing the float 
firmly at the proper depth, an old tin containing a supply 
of worms — ^brandlings generally — freshly dug out of 
some manure heap, is produced from the side pocket of 
his old jacket. Two or three of these worms are threaded 
on the hook, and flop ! the heavily- weighted tackle and 
big float drops on the water with a splash. After fixing 
the pole on the hook and crutch, the old pail in which he 
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carried the grains is turned bottom upwards, and an old 
sack doublea up on the top forms a seat ; this seat being 
fixed so that the rod is near to his right hand, ready for 
inmiediate action if he gets a bite. In all probabiUty 
our rustic angler smokes the pipe of peace, and contem- 
plates that motionless float until it gets too dark to see 
it. The lantern now plays a prominent part in the 
proceedings, and is fixed close to the water's edge, and 
in such a position that the Ught from the Ughted candle 
inside shines directly on the float, which being painted 
white on the top shows up well in the water. After a 
time this float in a ghost-like manner rises a Uttle, lays on 
its side and then slowly moves off. Instantly the pole 
is grabbed, Ufted from its supports, and with a jerk that 
makes the water fly, bream number one is fixed. No 
grace is given a hooked fish, but it is at once hauled to 
the surface, and run to shore. If our angler has a landing 
net it is quickly sHpped under it, if not, he stoops down, 
seizes it firmly by the back of the head beyond the gills, 
unhooks it, and hurls it up the bank. And so the game 
continues until the flickering candle tells him it is time 
to give over. Sometimes he stays until one or two 
o'clock in the morning, and catches two or three or even 
more stones of bream, sometimes he goes night after 
night and fails to bag a single one. Dining July, when 
the nights are very short, this man alters his proceeding 
somewhat, he throws in his groundbait the previous 
evening, goes to bed early, and rises before the first 
streak of dayUght is visible on the eastern horizon, 
arriving at the scene of operations at two a.m., finishing 
up about five ; sometimes with as many bream as he 
can carry, more often with only three or four, and still 
more times with none at all. But still, success or failure, 
he keeps going, and this continues for some five or six 
weeks of the early summer, for as soon as harvest sets 
in our village rustic angler has other fish to fry. This is 
a picture <&awn from Ufe, and can be set down as a 
thoroughly representative Ouse breamer. There are 
other men who go to work, as far as tackle and ground 
baiting are concerned in a far different manner, so I 
will now explain the method that I have found by 
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practical experience to be the best to adopt in these 
slowly-running bream-haunted rivers. The whole outfit 
need not be of a very elaborate character ; in fact, the 
simpler the better. The ordinary twelve-foot barbel rod, 
as reconmiended in the previous chapter for stream 
fishing, would hardly be long enough for deep, sluggish 
waters where this fish is found. It should be some 
fourteen feet in length and well set up in its joints * a 
pretty fair weapon with a good backbone to it. This 
rod is apt to be somewhat heavy, but as the float in a 
great many places hardly moves down stream, and 
bream are rather slow biters, the hook and crutch 
mentioned a little time ago will be found very handy and 
the extra weight not so much disadvantage as it would 
be, if it had to be held in the hand all the time. If the 
weeds are plentiful and the stream twelve or more feet 
in depth, you seem to have a better command of your 
hook and tackle, and not to be so Uable to catch on the 
outer edge of the weeds, besides having a better com- 
mand of any hooked fish, as the Uttie extra length would 
help to keep him from danger, when a short Ught rod 
would not do so. It need not be too cliunsy, but a bream 
rod pure and simple need not be so accurate in the balance 
and strike as a Nottingham stream fishing rod. A plain 
three-inch wooden reel, with twenty yards of No. 7 
barbel line, is all that is required, a reel and Une costing 
no more than half-a-crown being quite good enough for 
this purpose. The tackle should be a couple of yards of 
medium gut, stained blue or sandy brown ; and for 
hooks nothing can beat a No. 7 or 8 crystal-mounted 
on twelve inches of 2x gut ; the shots can be put on the 
tackle in much the same manner as described in a former 
chapter on roach fishing in still water, the modus operandi 
for both fish in these waters being somewhat similar. 
For ground bait, if you are Hving on the spot, it will be 
the best to get a peck of brewer's grains, half a peck of 
bran, a bowl full of old bread crusts that have been soaked 
in water several hours. This mixture requires kneading 
well together in stiff balls, the same as described in the 
chapter on roach fishing, and dropping in the swun the 
nignt before it is fished if anyhow possible. While 
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fishing the place it is advisable to have something to 
keep putting in the swim, and I found ordinary farmyard 
barley that had been boiled or stewed to bursting point 
as good as anything ; a few hundred large lob worms 
minced up very small, and thrown near the float in very 
small quantities time after time is another good thing, 
but the worst of this is you are apt to be bothered by a 
plague of small eels. If you have only one day to fish 
the place, and cannot procure brewer's grains and barley, 
the ordinary stiff ground bait made from soaked crusts 
and bran will do very well. I have taken bream time 
and again when they have been filled to repletion with 
that groundbait, and if they don't come to your 
bunch of worms, put on a knob of good stiff ground bait, 
they may be feeding on that ; but as a rule the tail end 
of a lob worm with a small brandling wriggUng crossways 
on the point of the hook, or a bunch of brandlings 
threaded higgledy piggledy on the hook are the best. 

The best float for these waters is a good eight or nine 
inch porcupine quill, and it need not be larger unless 
circumstances require it, than will carry from six to eight 
fair-sized shot, or one or two of those cork on porcupine 
tapered floats that are so much affected by Thames 
anglers, or a Norfolk reed float ; it does not matter much 
wluch, so long as it is not too big for the swim. A good 
winder with four or more partitions, ten inches in length 
and say four inches wide over all, is a capital thing to keep 
mounted bream floats and tackle in good working order. 

A bream bite in these still waters is at odd times rather 
peculiar. All at once you will notice your long quill 
rise upwards in the water as though something was 
pushing it up from underneath, and then lay flat upon 
the water ; then immediately afterwards it will glide 
away underneath. This is what one of the Huntingdon 
men called a " flat bite," and should be responded to. The 
best time to strike is when the float is gliding away, as I 
fancy he likes to suck at the bait ; sometimes when you 
wait for this gliding away of the float you miss your nsh, 
and sometimes it is the other way about, you miss them 
if you don't respond the very instant the float begins 
to rise in the water — they vary in their biting more than 
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any fish I know, and must be humoured accordingly. I 
should thmk it is the shape of the bream with his deep 
bow belly, when he goes down on his nose to pick up the 
bait, and then rises again to his natural position, Ufting 
ihe shotted tackle, mat causes this movement of the 
float. In fishing these quiet waters for bream it is neces- 
sary that the angler should carefully pliunb the depth, 
as it is very important that his bait should be as 
near the bottom as possible ; in fact, sometimes it will 
be better if it lays weU on it, so that all the shots, or nearly 
all, are on the bottom, and the float lays nearly flat on 
the surface. Also I have noted that a bream during the 
late smnmer and autiunn prefers a bait that is stationary, 
that is, in these quiet waters. During the early sununer 
when they are roving about the shallows, a moving bait 
is more effective. Baits for bream are not confined to 
worms ; they will likewise take at times a bunch of 
gentles, a mouthful of wasp grubs, a knob of stiff ground 
bait, a few kernels of white wheat, and a sweet paste 
made of King's Natural bait mixed with honey and gin ; 
while a couple of cad baits during the early summer must 
not be forgotten. Legering for bream in these quiet 
waters is not of much account, although I am aware that 
some good men prefer this plan ; but I never did like the 
leger when I could use the float, so my opinion on this 
point is apt to be a bit one-sided. 

Sometimes when a little stream goes crawling down the 
river, the bream might prefer a moving bait, so fix the 
float at the exact depth and swim down stream from one 
end to the other of the swim, and at these times, par- 
ticularly if the water is very clear, use only a very small 
bait, just enough to cover the hook. If you are fishing 
in water that is liable to be affected by the tide, Uke 
some parts of the Ouse and Norfolk waters, where the 
rise and fall might be as much as eight or ten inches 
during the day, use the plmnmet a time or two and shift 
your float to suit. You might not perceive the rise, 
and the best part of the day be lost, by your bait being 
too far away from the bottom. 

Some of the experts of the Norfolk Broads adopt a 
plan during the early part of the season that they call 
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" bream hunting." This is effective when the fish are 
roving about the shallows, even when less than two feet 
deep. The wide-awake fisherman observes a discoloura- 
tion of the water and a slight disturbance now and 
again: bream are rooting and grubbing about the 
bottom ; a worm thrown from a good casting distance 
very often succeeds in getting one or two, when they 
are off to another place. 

I have known a fisherman to follow a shoal of bream 
in his pimt to a score of places on a very shallow broad, 
all the while hunting them down hour after hour, throw- 
ing over them whenever he discovered their whereabouts ; 
but being worried and harried like this, they changed 
their quarters every few minutes, but still I have known 
as many as thirty or forty fish to reward the angler 
after a day's bream himting. 

There is just one more warning I should Uke to give, 
and that is, don't use a huge quantity of brewer's grains 
as ground bait time after time, day after day, in one 
swim. Nothing has a greater tendency to sicken and 
drive away the bream than a lot of sour grains, ferment- 
ing and fouling the bottom of the river, lake or broad« 
Sooner by far look out for a new swim altogether and 
bait it, than go to one that has been overdosed with 
grains. I have proved the truth of this time and again. 
I have seen a couple of pecks of grains thrown in an 
Ouse swim every night for a month or more, and the 
angler wondered after the first week why he did not 
continue to catch them, when the real truth was the fish 
had quitted in disgust. 

My directions for bream fishing in still waters can now 
be summed up in a few brief sentences : use tackle as 
fine as you dare, fish well on the bottom, and if possible 
ground bait well a few days before you start to fish. 
And also remember that bream are very sensitive to 
vibration. I have mentioned this in my remarks on 
punt fishing for roach, but it is more to be observed when 
bream is the fish desired ; a reckless stamping up and 
down the bank must be avoided, and when fishing from 
a boat or punt, extra caution must be exercised. It will 
be as well to have some old worn out sacks, or even door- 
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mats, on the bottom of the boat to deaden the vibration 
of the angler's feet. And, lastly, have an old coarse 
apron to wear when bream fishing, one that reaches 
from the chin down to the feet, or the birdlime-Uke slime 
that will stick to your clothes after a successful day will 
make you wish tnat you had never gone breaming, so 
awful is it. A friend of mine who owns a small weedy 
lake that contains a great number of large and slimy 
bream, has a special suit for this purpose made of some 
washing material, Uke drabbett or jean, which is worn as 
overalls over his ordinary clothes, and most certainly the 
advantage is very great. 

Sometimes during an early summer flood, some good 
bream are picked up by Ught legering in the slacks and 
eddies along the grass slopes, at the back of bushes or 
trees at dyke ends, by the side of a sunken fence ; in fact, 
almost an5nyhere out of the rush of the main flooded 
stream. Tail end of lobs and red worms are the best 
baits to employ under these conditions, and roving 
about gives the best chance of getting sport. Another 
little thing I should just Uke to mention, and that is, 
some odd times when fishing in deep and quiet waters, 
bream will strip every particle of worm from the hook, 
and their presence be neither felt nor seen by even the 
most wide-awake fisherman ; he perhaps might see a 
tiny quiver or shake of his float, or he, maybe, might not 
see anything ; but if he did, on striking he finds to his 
astonishment that his hook is clean and bare, and 
wonders how the fish managed to do it. Various dodges 
have been tried to counteract this, such as whipping 
another and smaller hook on the tackle an inch above 
the other one, and hanging the top end of the worm on 
Ihe smaller hook : " Uphooking " they call it on the 
Trent. In my opinion this plan is only partly successful 
when the bream are biting in this fashion. It is a very 
old dodge of their's to clean the hook without so much 
as exciting the least suspicion. The best plan to adopt 
is to use as small a hook, and as small a bait as possible, 
cover it well up, carefully threading the worm or worms 
right up the shank, and have a tiny one wriggling cross- 
ways on the point. The angler should respond instantly 
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at anything he supposes to be a bite, and Mr. Bream 
may be suddenly stopped in his quiet bait-stealing 
operations. Anyhow, I know it is worth trying, as many 
of my best bream have been hooked when adopting this 
dodge. I remember once being annoyed for nearly an 
hour by a fish that kept robbing the hook of every scrap 
of worm every few minutes. I tried a knob of paste and 
several more things for a change, but he left everything 
severely alone except worms. I changed my hook 
several times, varying the size from a No. 9 up to a No. 
4, but aU to no purpose, tmtil finally I thought of a three- 
hook Stewart taclde, and this got him, a beautiful fish, 
weighing five pounds two ounces. 

The silver bream, or white bream, is a fish of no great 
consequence whatever, being seldom more than a pound 
in weight, more often from three to eight ounces ; sUmy 
as to his jacket, and no good as an edible. Mr. Alfred 
Hendrey, the artist of the Ouse, Godmanchester, had a 
preserved bream weighing three pounds that had every 
characteristic of a silver bream, even to the much lighter 
colour of the under fins, shading down to- a rosy brown. 
We always maintained that this was a veritable silver 
bream, and if it was, it most certainly was the very best 
I ever saw, and out of the way as a specimen. In some 
waters they are a positive nuisance, insisting on pulling 
down the float every minute, and taking tJie bait you 
intended for somethmg better ; but there is one thing in 
tiieir favour, where tiiey abound they provide capital 
sport for the boys, and help the young fisherman to get 
his eye and hand in, being very good practise indeed for 
learners. These fish are known as *' tin plates " to the 
fen fishermen, and certainly when first pidled out of the 
water they do gUtter like poUshed tin. The eye of the 
silver bream is very large and prominent, and the fins, 
more particularly the lower ones, are Ught brown. The 
Trent used to contain vast quantities of white bream. 
Worms, paste, gentles, and stewed malt and wheat, are 
all good hook baits for them, and for ground bait the usual 
bread and bran, or a handful or two of brewer's grains 
mixed up with a Uttle clay is all that is required. The 
bait should be near the bottom, the hook can be a number 
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9 or 10 ; and the tackle described for still water roaching 
in the Ouse will do. I remember a friend and m5^self 
once baited a roach swim for a day or two previous to 
an August bank holiday ; but the white bream had got 
in active possession, and gave us some good fun. We 
got one hundred and sixteen , of them between us, 
weighing exactly as many pounds, nothing over ijlbs. 
and nothing less than i2ozs., we had a keep net com- 
pletely full, and tipped the whole lot back into their 
native element at night, with a wish that they might 
pleasure .someone else equally as they had pleasured us — 
they were the best lot of white bream I ever saw. 

The bream fishermen of the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 
generally leger for their fish, the idea being that the 
further they can hurl the bait towards the centre of the 
lake the better is their chance The}^ use a large lob 
worm as bait, a leger bullet on which is squeezed a lump 
of ground bait the size of a duck's egg, and the force some 
of these men put into their cast is terrific. 

There are two more fish that are Hnked together on 
the angler's tongue, and as these are congeners of the 
bream, and found in many locaUties where those fish are, 
and are captured by much the same methods, I will just 
briefly notice them. Carp and tench are the fish alluded 
to and are rather scarce fish in the majority of angler's 
baskets. The former run to a considerable size, particu- 
larly on the Continent, where they are bred and fed. The 
largest that I ever saw in the flesh was taken from 
EngUsh waters and weighed seventeen poimds when 
captured, it was thirty-one inches long and twenty-four 
inches round, and was a grand specimen of the t3^ical 
English carp. Mr. H. O. Box was the lucky captor, and 
he took it from a lake in a southern county. As this 
gentleman belongs to the same angling club as I do, and 
the fish was duly weighed in and then preserved, there 
is no mistake as to its weight. Odd carp exceeding ten 
pounds and even up to foiirteen pounds, are occasionally 
taken from the Thames ; the average weight would, 
however, be from four to six pounds. The most certain 
place to find them would be in a preserved lake or a 
very large pond, for this fish is not in a general way the 
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denizen of a running river. Tench are not quite so large 
as carp ; six or seven pound being about the outside 
weight ; although it has been put on record that one was 
once taken from a pond that went no less than eleven- 
and-a-half pounds ; from two to four pounds is, however, 
a good average weight. I once knew a small lake that 
contained bream, carp and tench, and it was nothing 
unusual with my friend who owned the place, to take a 
dozen good fish during a sunmier's evemng, that would 
have at least two nice carp, and a couple of good tench, 
and sometimes more amongthem from the same spot as 
the bream. Carp and tench can readily be distinguished 
from bream ; a good English carp is a thicker fish than a 
bream, has very large scales, tiie prevailing coloiu: is 
light or medium golden brown. One very old fish I saw 
one day was nearly the colour of dark mahogany. This 
fish has one very distinguishing feature compared with 
the bream, and that is the wattles or feelers that depend 
from the mouth on either side. Also while the dorsal or 
back fin of the bream is a short one, that on the carp is 
prolonged nearly as far as the tail. The tench also 
differs very much in looks from either the bream or the 
carp, and is a very handsome fish, being golden green 
on the sides, darker olive green towards the back, back 
fins and tail dark, under fins tinged with a bright orange 
red, and a pleasing orange yellow on the belly. Like the 
carp and bream, Siey are very prolific. Tench are a fish 
easily attracted by very bright colours, they used to 
abound in the back-waters of the Ouse, and in those 
sheets of water that had a deepish inlet into the main 
river ; but years ago a constant use of the bow-net, in 
season and out of season, sadly thinned down their 
numbers till they were very seldom met with. These 
tench nets are very simple affairs, merely three or four 
stout wooden hoops a yard in diameter, fastened by 
crosspieces of wood some eighteen inches apart, and 
covered all round by a fine meshed net. On the front 
and back there is an entrance, a good deal like the opening 
to an eel basket, so that when the tench got in they 
could not get out again. A bunch of higWy-coloured 
flowers was hung in the net, and a stone to sink it. 
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These nets were put in the deep narrow inlets not far 
from the main nver, and drawn out every morning, 
sometimes as many as half a dozen fine tench being the 
result of one night's work to a net, and the net that did 
not have a bunch of flowers inside fared very badly in- 
deed. I often wondered, but never tried the experiment, 
how a bunch of flowers would answer as ground bait in a 
good tench lake or river, anyhow I know that it was no 
good setting a bow net for tench unless the flowers were 
fresh, and tiie brighter coloured the better. I knew an 
old widow woman named Fox who used to eke out her 
scanty living by putting bow nets in the network of 
backwaters adjoining the river Ouse in the Huntingdon* 
shire fens close to her cottage, and she grew flowers in 
her little garden especially for the job. The last time 
I saw her, many years ago now, on a very early morning 
excursion, she was having an exciting struggle with a 
twelve pound pike that had entangled himself in the 
openmg of her net. The old lady then told me that she 
still continued putting in her nets, but she had not 
averaged half a dozen tench in a year for more than a 
dozen years past. This fish seems to be now on the 
increase in the Ouse district of Huntingdonshire and 
Cambridgeshire, several very nice ones being taken last 
year, including a brace from the Littleport district that 
went a couple of ounces over nine pounds the two. A 
St. Ives fnend of mine, Mr. Thompson, tells me in a 
recent letter that the tench are most decidedly coming on 
again, his bags during the past few seasons being very 
satisfactory indeed. Tench are sometimes found in a 
spot where their presence was not even suspected. I 
remember once during a very dry and hot summer, a 
small railway cutting very nearly drying up, there was 
nothing left except deep mud and splashes of water. 
Two men noticed something bubbling about among the 
mud, and suspected eels, they flimg a dam across the 
place, and threw the mud from one spot to another 
with huge wooden shovels, and succeeded in getting no 
less than four large hampers full of fine tench, going 
from lib. to 4lbs. apiece. They must have had at least 
three himdredweight, and sold them in a pubUc market- 
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Elace next day. I knew the little place and the men well, 
ut never suspected the presence of those fish there. 
Mr. Mann, a Spalding chemist, also tells me that tench 
are to be found in very fair numbers in the small drains 
and canals, that intersect the county of Lincoln near 
that town ; he and his friends frequendy getting as many 
as eighteen pounds weight in an afternoon. 

Carp are caught by a strange variety of baits ; but 
what the would-be caip fisherman requires more than 
anything else in lake nshing is an umimited stock of 
patience. He must be prepared to sit on the bank hour 
after hour at a stretch, with not so much as a single 
movement of his line to tell him there is anything in tiie 
place. The principal bait is a knob of white paste, and 
this should be made from a Huntley and Palmer's 
" Town " biscuit, mixed with a packet of King's Natural 
bait, same as described in one of the chapters on roach, 
but in this case a Uttle honey added will increase its 
attractiveness. A bit about the size of a small nut, say 
half-inch or so in diameter, fixed nicely on a No. lo treble 
hook, a bit large enough to cover aU the points of the 
hook, will do well. Tli^ seems to be a standing dish as 
bait with many of the men who make carp their special 
quarry. They are usually fished for without a float, and 
no leger lead on the tackle at all, a single split shot about 
eighteen inches from the hook being all that is required. 
This split shot is covered up every now and then with a 
bit of ground bait. All sorts of things have been recom- 
mended as bait : a tiny half-boiled potatoe, a large green 
pea, a red worm, a couple of cad baits, a bunch of wasp 
grubs, and even a bit of plum cake. I knew a small 
lake in Lincolnshire close to an old Abbey, that had a 
number of fine carp and tench in it, but they were cun- 
ning and crafty to a remarkable extent ; once in a way 
we would get one when the wind was blowing down the 
lake rather strongly. There were three or four large 
sycamore trees growing at one end of the lake, and taking 
a couple of big leaves from those trees we rigged up a 
raft putting the stem of one through the centre of the 
other Uke a sail. We used to put a split shot three or 
four inches from the hook, and bait with a worm, the 
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split shot lying on the leaf and the worm hanging over 
the edge into the water ; a fine silk line that would easily 
run was necessary. The wind blew and drifted this tiny 
raft of leaves slowly across the lake, and if nothing hap- 
pened in time it would drift to a patch of lily leaves ; 
when, if luck was in our favour, the raft would coUapse 
suddenly as a carp seized the worm ; that was about the 
only way we could circumvent them, but even that dodge 
did not come off very often. Tench take a worm rather 
more freely than a carp does, and are generally fished for 
with a Ught float and fine tackle, with bait well on the 
bottom about the same as my directions for bream. 
Nothing special is required as an outfit, the ordinary 
bream rod, reel, and Une will do very weU, and a bit of 
ground bait can be put in the spot you select, but carp 
and tench fishing in lakes and ponds is, generally speaking, 
only a chuck and chance it job. You must sit as quiet as 
possible ; go when the weather is the hottest and most 
depressing, and be prepared to sit from the setting of 
the sim tUl nearly midnight, that is as far as pond tench, 
etc., are concerned. River tench are a little better, being 
more free in their feeding and not so shy. Some odd 
times when you catch everything favourable, the biting 
in these lakes and ponds is of the fast and fiuious order, 
large bags being got in the course of an hour or two ; but 
I must warn the young angler and say that these occa- 
sions are very rare indeed. I remember once Mr. Drury, 
of Southwell, getting permission to fish a private lake 
in the district of the Dukeries, Notts., he had no idea of 
what was in the place, but on two consecutive visits he 
got no less than one hundred of these fish, about fifty 
each time, the greater bulk of them weighing from 2lbs. 
to 2 Jibs., but that was a private water where anglers were 
seldom if ever seen, and the place swarmed witihi tench. 

Bream, tench, and carp are the principal fish foimd in 
these lakes and quiet waters ; and as the instructions 
given for still water breaming will be found all that is 
necessary in their capture, I will say no more, but 
conclude by wishing all tight Unes and good success, and 
if my readers one and all derive as much benefit from 
the instructions I lay down, as I have derived pleasure in 
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writing them, the benefit will be mutual, and my object 
in penning " Roach and Bream " fishing accomplished. 



Albert Frost & Sons, 

Printers, 

Warwick Street, Rugby. 



J. W. MARTIN, 

" The Trent Otter," 

8 Seymour St., Enston Square, LONDON, N.W., 

The Celebrated Expert in Fishing and Fishing Tackle, has 
always on hand a splendid selection of 

RODS, REELS, LINES, GUT LINES, 
GUT HOOKS AND TACKLE, 

specially mannfiactured by himself, and suited for any style of 

fishing mentioned in this book. 



Nottingham Roach Rods (guaranteed) from 5/- to 15/- 

Ouse and Norfolk Bream Rods, 15 feet, 2 tops, 8/- 

White Cane Roach Rods, 15 feet, ringed and winch 
fitted, 30/- each 

London made Roach Poles, 18 feet, from 20/- to 35/- 
each 

Chub and Barbel Rods, from 4/6 to 16/- 

Pike Rods a speciality. East India Cane, 2 Greenheart 
tops, double cork handle, and pneumatic button, 
the very finest Pike Rod that can be made, 21/6 

Wood Reels for Roach and Bream, from 1/- to 5/- each 

Centre Pin Reels for stream fishing, from 7/- to 16/- 

Plaited Silk Lines of the very first quality, 50 yards 
Roach 1/3, do. Barbel 1/6, do. Pike 2/- 

Gut Hooks in all sizes and shapes, 6d. 9d. and 1/- per 
dozen 

Gut Lines of guaranteed quality, from 2d. to 1/- each 

2 joint, 8 feet, very light collapsing steel Landing Nets, 
complete, for long reach over weeds, etc., price 
6/6 each 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE TO ANY 
ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. NO AGENTS. 



By the same Author as this Book. 



"Barbel&ChubFishiDg" 

Contains all that can be said on the above 

subject, 117 pages. A concise treatise on how, when, 

and where to fish for Barbel and Chub. 

Price 1/- Post Free 1/2. 



ALSO 



"Pike & Perch FishiDg" 

A Practical Guide to Spinning, Trolling, 
and Live Baiting in all styles and waters. 122 Pages. 

Price 1/- Post Free 1/2. 



No Angler should be without these most useful works, 
the practical hints are Innumerable and invaluable. Buy 
them, and you will never regret it ! 



To be obtained from the Author : 

%3m Wa MARTIN (''The Trent otter.") 

8 Seymour Street, Euston Square, 

LONDON, N.W. 



Tatacrama; 'REELS, NEWARK.' Talaphoiw: Ko. 11x1. 

DAVID SLATER, 

Wholesale & Export Filing Tackle Manufacturer 

Acme Works. NEWARK-ON -TRENT. 



The " Nbwarr Pbkfection " for Roach. Bream, and all binds 
ot bottom fishing, made of selecled E. I. cane but! and middle, and 
greenheari lops, univnxal wincb finings, best quality and finish 
thToughoDt. This rod is the beit-bt of perfection fcir the above 
class of fisbing, and is made by Fishbrhen fok Fishbihkn. 

The 
Zephyr Reel 



This Reel is made 

specially for Roach, 
B[eam,and all kinds 
of bottom ishinK- It 
is made wilb select- 
ed wood from, and 
aluminium back and 
I nie barrel ; itsgrmt 
advantages over all 
olhir rtik »re its 



These Qooda are LEADERS, not Followera 



The Leading and Largest Hanafeutiirer of Reels in tbe 
United Kingdom. 



JOHN COOPER & SONS 



Specialists m . . 
?i$i) mountlna. 



28 RADNOR STREET, St. LUKE'S 

LONDON, EC. 



AWARDED FIVE GOLD & 



SILVER MEDALS. 



LISTS FREE. 



NEARLY 30 YEARS' SUCCESS 

AS THE INFALLIBLE BAIT FOR ROACH, 
BREAM, AND ALL OTHER BOTTOM FISH, 

HAS MADE 

King's Natural 

(Paste) Bait 

an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY to every Angler 



Sticks well' on the Hook. Two Colours, White & Pink. 
PACKETS, Id., 3d., and 6d. each. 

Highly recommended by the '* Trent Otter," the author of 

this book. 



i^.^^mm^^l^^^m mr^s^ ^^^ ^^^* Dressing 
^GFOIG V1II1« for Lines known. . 



A compound of Deer and Mutton Fats, Bees' Wax, &c. 

OAKE8, 6d, and 1/- Each. 



Of Tackle Dealers at Home and Abroad, or direct from the 

Maker, 

WILLIAM KING. 

CHEMIST. 

Woodlands, St. John's, IPSWICH. 

POSTAGE EXTRA. 



